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A FOREST THOUGHT. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


The fine old oak hath pass’d away, its noble stem hath shronk, 
Till roving footsteps speeding on. leap o'er the sapless trunk ; 

Its glory hath departed, and the wrestler with the storm 

Is crumbled, till it yields no home to keep the squirrel warm ; 
But bright green moss is clothing it, all solf, and sweet, and fresh, 
Astrue as when it first entwined the sapling in its mesh, 

It leaveth not the ruin spot, but beautiful to see, 

It yearneth still the closer to the old grav tree. 


I know this heart must wither, and become as dead a thing ; 

It will not heed the winter-cloud, nor feel (he sun of spring ; 

In low decaying solitude, this form ere long shall fade, 

And moulder ‘neath the grave-sod, like the tree in forest glade. 

Oh! let me dope that some kind thoughts will turn towards my name, 
And glowing breasts that love ine now, will love me still the same, 
Let gentle Memory fill the home where once | used to be, 

And cling to me like green moss to the old gray tree. 


THE “LAST NEW YEAR.” 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
If you're waking, call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new vear ; 
Tt is the last new year that! shal! ever see, 
Then ye may lay me low i’ the mould, and think no more o’ me. 


To-night I saw the sun set—he set, and left behind 

The good old year, the dear uld time, and ail my peace of miad ; 
And the new year's coming up, mother ; but | shail never see 
The may upon the blackthorn, the lea! upon the tree. 


Last May we made a crown of flowers—we had a merry day— 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the maypole, and in the hazle copse, 

Till Charles's wain came out above the tall whine chimney tops. 


There's not a flower on all the hills—the frost is on the pane— 
I only wish to live till the suow-drops come again— 

I wish the suow would imclt, and the sun come out on high— 
] long to see a flower so before tne day | die. 


The building-rook '1l! caw from the windy tail elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swailqw ‘ill come back again with summer o'er the wave ; 
Bat | shall hie alone, mother, within the mouidering grave. 


Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave of mine, 

In the early, early morning the summer sun “I! + hine, 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 

When you are warm asleep, mother, and al! the world is still. 


When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the wauing light, 
Ye'll never see me more in the long grey fields at might; 
When from the dry dark world the summer airs blow cool, 
On the oat grass aud (he sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool. 


Ye'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And ve I] come sometimes and see me where | am lowly laid ; 
I shall not forget ye, mother,—! shail hear ye when ye pass 
With your feet above iny head in the long and pleasant grass. 


I have been wild and wayward, but ye'll forgive me now : 
Ye'll kiss me, wy own mother, upon my cheek and brow ; 
Nay—aay, ye must not weep, nor let your grief be wild,— 
Ye should not fret for me, mother, ye have another child. 


If I can, I'll come again, mother, from out my resting-place ; 

Though ye'll not see me, mother, | shall look upon your face ; 
Though | cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what ye say, 

And be often, often with ye when ye think I'm far away. 


Good night! good night ! when I have said good night for evermore, 
And ye see me carried out from the threshold of the door, 

Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing green ; 
She'll be a better child to you than ever | have been. 


She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor ; 

Let her take 'm—tbey are hers—/ shall never garden more ; 
Bot tell her, when I’m gone, to train the rosebush that | set 
About the parlour window, and the box of mignonette. 


Good night, sweet mater '—eall me when it begins to dawn : 
All night I lie awake, ‘but I fall asleep at morn— 

But I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year; 

So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear! 


MEMORIALS OF THE DEPARTED GREAT.—L. E. L. 
BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 

I said that I must think of L. E. L. Thiok of her! When do I not think 

of her? What is the street, in all that there really is, of London, (that is, 


4 


The remembrance is intermingled with a strange diversity of objects ; grave 
and gay, attractive and revolting :—but let me not moralize, I am old enough 
for that yet. She is gone! | will mix up my colours, prepare my pallet, ex- 
tend my canvas, and strive to paint her as she was. Nature never made a 
warmer heart to beat; her affections were concentred in a few objects; but 
they were strong and unchangeable; in her attachments she was constant 
whether they might be directed to her few relations, or to an early friend, or 
even to an old servant. In her likings this child of fancy was variab'e, and, I 
am apt to think. her usual regards never sank skin-deep into her heart. How 
could they’ There were such large demands made upon her good-will; she 
had such dozens of very particular dear friends; such scores of admirers and 
pean ;—but stop, let me not forestall; this was not when I first koew 

er. 

I saw her gradually rise into celebrity, out of a very picturesque retirement 
—her sojourn with an aged grandmother. { well remember the old-fashioned 
gentlewoman whose comforts the young poetess consulted with as minute a 
care as if she had herself had Mrs. Rundeil for her godmother, and Dr. Kitch- 
ever for her godfather. Every habit, grown into a necessity of old age, every 
peculiarity, was indulged by L. E. L. with a sweetness of temper that was 
afterwards shakeu, | cannot say changed, by the injustice and envy of society 
and by a life of incessant mental exertion. It was during her residence with 
her grandmother that I first saw a cloud on that clear brow, and observed the 
sparkling eye thoughtful and downcast. It was during thet period of her life 
that the slander which more or less pursued her through her brilliant, but 
oftimes, believe me, weary career, had its origin in some black heart. Thank 
Heaven! I have a man's privilege to swear—but of what avail is resentment 
now! 

7 knew that the poisoned arrow had wounded—J saw its effects; but was 
it for me, a young, raw, college simpleton, to shew that I even had heard of 
the disgusting surmise? No! it was enough to pray to Pate that I might be 
indulged with the good old-fashioned weapon of a horsewhip some day—and 
{ wish I had, too—but ‘tis over now. 

My sisters, ] know, preached prudence, above al! in dress and manners ; but 
prudence was not a part of that guileless composition. ur gifted friend de- 
tied slander, and gaily referring to the bosts of well bred and titled dames who 
visited and caressed he’, asked * If any one beliewed it?" Could any one have 

_ the heart to auswer “ Yes!" And yet the rumour grew and spread, and spread 
and grew ; it ran its course underground: people were mighty civil to her 
face ; but they inflicted on her friends the torture of he»ring certain questions 
in her absence. Who could tell her of it? Not I—I couldn't have vexed 
her for the world 
_ I believe it was as well for me, that just as I had had the courage to ask the 
opinion of L. E. L upon sume poetic effusion of my own (the usual infliction 
jon literary friends,)—just as she had presented me with an annual ~* Friend- 
, ship's Offering,” then all the rage, [ was apprised that my commission in the 
|, th was obtamed, and I was luckily | suppose, sent off to Canada. I went 
to take leave of L. E. L. and found her sitting in her little drawing-room : I 
oiten look at the house ; ‘tis a poulterer’s shop now, I verily believe, in Sloane 
| street. I found L. E. L. chatting wita an antique lady of literary fame, Miss 
Spence, arrenging, if | remember aright. to join a party at Miss Benger's, in 
_some street,—heavens ! how it chills one even to write it now,—beyond that 
ultima Thule, Brunswick Square I was, I fancied, de trop; there seemed to 
' be so much business, the end of which was pleasure, and se much pleasure,which 
had all the fatigue of business, onhand. | feit stupid, and was almost choked, 
as I thrust ouc my great boyish hand to grasp the small, taper fingers of L. 
E. L. But [ was repaid by ver smile, and her compliment, which was uttered 
in her happiest way ; a kind wish, with a dash of exaggeration in the turning 
| of it; the compliment was a perfect hyperbole; I lived upon it some time, 
nevertheless. She ran after me down stairs, and put “ The Fate of Adelaide” 
/intomy hands. ‘*”’Twas my first poem,” she said ; “ perhaps you will be so 
"very good as to read it; | believe no one else has” {[ grasped it greedily, 
and ran off. ** The Fate of Adelaide,” (a name extremely vuigarized since the 
| Queen Dowager “ came in.”’ as we say,) was written when L.. EL. was only 
fifteen ; it was published: the bookseller failed, or she would have had 50/, 
| for it. So, the first great event of her life began with a disappomtment ; the 
_last—ah! But I am a fool for dwelling upon that. To return to * The Fate 
of Adelaide.” It was dedicated to Mrs. Siddons, the early, constant friend of 
, Mrs. Landon, the mother of L. E. L. Singvlariy enough, Miss Sarah Siddons, 
| the beluved of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the early victim—to her great mo- 
||tber’s infinite anguish of heart—of consumption, worked the first cap that ever 
| was puton Letitia Landon’s head, when a baby. Could the Muses have done 
‘more for her 


[think it was about the year 1830, that I passed my first Christmas in Lon- 


é |,don after being frozen in those Canadas. 1] was much behind hand, as most 


travellers are, in my literary knowledge. James's first novel was new to me ; 
it had had but a glimpse of the bright comet that dashed across the horizon ia 
| the course of Bulwer. Now and tben I had picked up a Literary Gazette, and 
had always caught at a fragment of L. E. ]..’s poetry in the critiques, with 
“that sort of serene, elderly love, which healthily supplies the place of young 
| enthusiasm. I] remember being touched, almost to tears, with her Erinna ; 
| it is the mournful strain of an isolated being, and it had not quite ceased to 
tinge my notion of the writer, when I happened to be at a sort of winter 
jparty, the dulles: thing in creation, in London ; one of those remarkably prosy 
joccasions—either New Year's Eve, or Twelfth Night—one of those occasions 
in which one is ordered by Act of Parliament to be merry, but on which, from 
the sinfalness of our natures, we generally prefer to be dull. 


west of Portland Place and south of Oxford street,) in which her pagent It had been a friendly dinner-party. I was the first gentleman to mount up 


voice, her quick step, are nof at some moment or other present with me ! 


\stairs, and to enter—a crow amid a covey of delicate wood-pigeons, a deep 
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silence usually ds the clatter of the ladies—Heaven knows what they there was no one to be trusted—no one to be believed.” But, the instant af. 
talk about after dinner! I heard an expiring lamentation upoo the prevalence terwards, her fine heart redeemed itself. She made exceptions to her censure, 
of measles, from two mammas, across the circle, and a last trait of the last spoke warmly and eloquently upon the mer:ts of son e friend—and often, sud- 
baby from another delicate little matron, and then al! was still ; when suddenly denly breaking off in the middle of her harangue. would burst into a flood of 
the door opened, and a lady, young and fair, and dressed in that style that tears—check them—walk about the room, and sit down again. This only hap- 
marks a mixture with all sorts of society, came into the circle. I remember pened once or twice ; | cannot say I often saw L. E. L. shed tears. She was 
her very dress ; it was of scarlet—cashmere, do the women call it'—so very not a person to vent her sorrows in that way ; but she had, when sorrowing, an 
bright ! and her hair, which used to be in little curls, was braided flat on her indescribable expression, melancholy and imploring, almost agonized, which [ 
forehead. | thought her grown , she was stouter—a little ; and the same fresh, never saw on any other face. | hasten from the remembrance ;—looked she 
clear complexion, the gentie voice, and ready compliment were there—it was so when her sole English female attendant was sent from her, from Cape Coast, 
L. E. L.! | back to that England which peor L. E. L. so yearned to see,—when she was 
The recognition,—but let that pass,—it fills my eyes with tears when | left to all the horrors of that mysterious castle !—that castle on the rocks, to 

Yet, [ do not believe that she cared about me,—it was the gene- which she refers in her own touching manner, when she writes, * On three 


think of it. 
ral, yet hearty kindness of her nature, the ready sympathy with every feeling. sides we are surrounded by the sea I like the perpetual dash on the rocks ; 


that dictated that cordial welcome home to the soldier, uncouth in ideas from) one wave comes up after another, and is for ever dashed in pieces like human 
long ramblings—more American than English ;—as shy as ever, but as ro- hopes that only swell to be disappoimted. We advance—up springs the shin- 
mantic too. With all this, I always found myself at ease with L. E. L. Let, ing froth of love or hope, ‘a moment seen, and gone for ever. 
the world say what it likes, her deportment with gentlemen, and with young _/ coniess, the changing spirits of L. E. L, did not surprise me. Her health 
men in particular, was at once correct and natural She disregarded censure, Was broken, and she rested solely on her own efforts. Her immediate relations 
because she was unconscious of any design to ensnare those who sought her’ also depended upon her exertions ; and, believe me, the ¢aily task-work, the 
society into professions of admiration, and in fact, she was only not natural! beautiful lines for the * Easter Offering,” the * Drawing-room Serap Book,” 
when she attempted to throw off her manifest indifference to what is generally, and other undertakings, were often penned when the throbbing head would 
called flirtation. 1 never saw her lose the modesty and dignity of a well-edu-| gladly have reposed upon her pillow, and the over-excited and restless mind 
cated gentlewoman ; indeed she was one who, in her heart,—I will not say, to) would scarcely fix itself on its appointed theme ; and that with the loathing of 
outward appearance,—justly appreciated the various kinds of tributes offered 4 slave—a literary slave—to the enforced subject. Heavens! what a profana- 
to her genius, or to her attractions ;—I do not use the word beauty; she had) tion to bow down that sweet Muse to such subjects as the tastes of the da 
never any distinct claims to that attribute of mighty sway. | suggested! Sometimes flesh and blood rebelled against 1:—she had promised, 
From the evening of our recognition we became fast friends. Do not smile, On one uccasion, a sonnet to some periodical ; worn out, the night before, by 
fair reader. J am a widower now; and the bond which tied me was framed previous exertion, she had retired to rest without writing it. She slept long, 
even during the very period of my long, frequent visits to a certain corner a8 one, exhausted, sleeps—perhaps her dreams were of some happier days, for 
house in the lugubrious enclosure of Haus Place, Chelsea. I sometimes turn she awoke refreshed. [t was late ; the emissary of the journal had arrived— 
out of my way to look at that silent square, wherein, in a house dedicated to the poem was to go to press that morning. The poetess sprang op—knelt 
s of education, dwelt three maiden ladies, and a venerable father ; down to her little writing-table, and, whilst the boy waited below, in a quarter 


the 

wih tie lived, or boarded J.. E. L. They were staid and serious, and felt of an hour's space, wrote some «<quisite stanzas, and sent them off to the 
deeply the responsibility of their calling, and had received Miss Landon on the printer. 

terms and in the character of a parlour-boarder, as much from affection for Sut, in spite of great and constant success, she was always poor. I asked 


her, as from interest; and, indeed, I think the incessant callers, notes, and, not why—in my opinion ‘tis a direct insult either to the dead or living to dive 
ges which d must have put these excellent ladies out of their way. into their money matters, except you happen to be their executor, or to meddle 
But they all loved Aer : and she, in return, was the most considerate of human! with their cash accounts—a liberty you would not take with your own brother, 
beings, and respected their wishes and their convenience as much as if they ‘unless he had become a bankrupt; and nothing—no novhing ever disgusted me 
had been duchesses. The aged gentleman too was cheered by that flow of more than the tradesmanlike exposition of poor Scott's concerns. I really 
good-humour, which, whether in the hilarity of a prosperous and flattering ca- thought, when I read it, \t might have been a sort of parody upon those dull 
reer, or in the gloom of secret anxiety, was exhaustless to him, and to all who, reports one sees in the Times of the proceedings of the Bankruptey Court— 
like that individual, were dependent upon the solace of kindness for cheerful- Motiram s case in little ,—we wanted nothing but the name of Mr. Commis- 
ness and comfort. How weil dol remember the drawing-room fire-place, be- sioner Fonbianque, or of his brother Williams, to complete the summary. So, 
neath what had been a window, but which was converted into a recess, lined dear L. E. L., | will not touch upon thy difficulties, in detail. 1 merely re- 
with shelves, and paved with shells, and teacups and saucers of delicate china, peat “ she was not rich.’’ She had one vital. noble, absorbing object in view 
and teapots, aod small vases! How well do | remember the reluctance of L. -—the establishment and promotion of a brother, whose wants and whose means 
E. L. to ring for coals, or to give any trouble to the neat-handed Phillis, who one may comprise in few words—he had been an Oxonian, and became a cu- 
had so much to do! How we used to sit there, over an expiring fire, she un- tate. Can one say more’ And to this tie was every foud thought given; 
willing to have it replenished, because the day’s séance was nearly over :—the yes, whilst the world taxed ber with more than levity, impugned her of de- 
littie square was in gloom, the afternoon London mist had overspread it :—/ basing attachments, and pursued her with slanvers, to this ue were her time, 
** There will be no more callers to-day,” was her usual speech ; and, when not her healh, her hopes, her prayers bestowed. 
engaged, L. E L. always, in the winter at least, sat with the family in a small But think not, ye who carelessly, or maliciously, or enviously repeated or 
square parlour, lined with good book-shelves, and furnished with less precision invented calumaves of one of whom English women might well be prood— 
than the guest-chamber. She composed and wrote, she told me, in a sma‘ think not that your shafts fell powerless. They struck into her heart. Think 
attic at the very top of the house, looking upon the octagon garden of Hans ‘not that the bravado, sumetimes uttered, was not followed, in secret, by burn- 
Place, dotted by the handful of children who play therein; upon the turning. ing resentment, and bitter tears. Ye, who could conver: the carelessness of 
too, down from Hans Street ; and thence might L. E. L. spy out, like “ Sister) an occupied and imnocent mind into proofs of guilt, ve satisfied of this—the 
Ann,” ¢‘ who was coming.” And numerous were the visitors : ladies of quali-| arrow sped—the wound it made, was a festering and deadly wound, and was 
ty, who had read the sonnets of the poetess on “ terraces by moonlight ;” cri-/ never, never healed. {| know it—I could teil it by a thousand proofs, by the 
ties, and their victims ; grave travellers, who had issued their quartos ; young bitterness which characterised a nature as kind as ever woman owned—by the 
prodigies, old coxcomvs, American tourists, briefless barristers, and profitless) very endeavour to conceal the pang—by the pride which now burst forth from 
curates, all found an entrance into that long parlour, opening behind ito a) one as devoid of that quality heretofore, as she was of the envy which she en- 
dreary enclusure of a garden. How often have | found any friend taking oreath countered. I knew 1, by the sudden and sharp, feverish illness, with no 
in that diogy garden, from the bot presence of a reviewer, or the chilling ad source but a harassed and over-wrought mind, a wounded spirit that disdain- 
dress of a disappointed author: How readily did she enter into the sympathies ed, on that one point, sympathy, and shrunk, on that one point, from confi- 
of those around her ; soothe tae blistered vani'y, console the rejecied, and con- dence. 
gratulate the successful! How would she recapitulate (to me, wo knew her Her gaiety was now forced ; and I noticed, for the first time, a sharpness in 
so well) the occurrences of the morning! Her little touches of character were her replies. Her spirits, which heretofore had had the aroma and the spark- 
charming, and had the piquancy of satire, withou: its sting. It was an intox- ling of champagne, had become like the effervescence of a saline draught ; 
icating career, td all appearance, but, like other intoxications, it had its collapse. | ‘but the wormwood never long preponderated in her disposition. She was still 
She was not happy! | lauded aud calummiaied, flattered and betrayed, by half the world. What a 
It was long before I found that out, and even now, I do but partly guess jpicture of society ' But depend on this, ye, whose eyes this retrospect may 
the cause of those fluctuating spirits which break out into melancholy and com-| reach, that the venom of mankind ts called forth by the celebrity of others, as, 
aint, in her writings. Most people think the writings and the character of \—to what shall [ compare it'—to the guano, may be, which scorches up dehi- 
. E. L. a manifest contrast. [am not of that opinion. None of her works,||cate plants, kills animals, converts the roots of dahlias into blackened corses— 
indeed, either prose or poetry, give anything like a notion of the gaiety of her! but brings forward fat eabbages, coarse turnips, ungainly potatoes, and unsight- 
conversation, at times ;—the delicacy of her discrimination, or the original ly bean-stalks, into a coarse luxunance of growth. Some people escape won- 
turn of ber repartees ; but they afford a real insight into the passionate feelings | derfully with all their imperfections on their heads, and deserving to be shun- 
of her heart. Sensitive, constant creature! How was that heart afterwards ned, they manage to keep their ground. How well is this illustrated ( I hate 
wrung by disappointment! I am glad I did not witness it all. | the common word, but can find nv other) in the exquisite novel of * Violet.” 
I was abroad when L. E. L.,as Mr Blanchard relates, peremptorily rejected Poor Violet—{is it moral or not to pity ber!)—humbled, repentant, crushed, 
the honest «affections of one who besought her to give him a legal right to pro. creeps into her opera-box, a shawl thrown around the form which had once ex- 
tect ber from the world’s censure ; | can therefore offer no account, either of hibited on the stage; she dares not raise her eyes to the high-born and well- 
the beginning or the close of that painful affair. When | returned, I found, established matrons about and around her She looks straight forward, and 
that the establishment in Hans Place was broken up; the house was empty, |sées her former associate, a woman of the world, a woman of intrigue, but 
and L. E. L. had been some time domesticated in Berkeley Street West, under; married ; she beholds her received, undaunted, her sins well varnished over, 
the care of a lady as kind, and as respectable as those with whom she had re-| her reputation secure. Yet, those who could dive into the recesses of thought 
sided for years “This lady also loved her, and she still loves her memory, as) would find the breaking heart of Violet half ready for Heaven ; that of the re- 
that of a daughter cherished and lost. Her power of attaching to her those |spectabie friend filled with the deadliest and most culpable of passions. Weil 
with whom sne lived was a peculiar attribute of L. E. L. Unlike those lite-| was it said by a lady whose course of life one blighting sin has defaced (and 
rary ladies (as bad as three-days’ agues) who, all-engrossed with themselves, most justly)—** | aim not so concerned and indignant at not being received by 
mistake the privilege of preeminence, and are odious as women, selfish, hard,||virtuous women; it is when I reflect by whom an cut that my spirit rises to 
exacting, though sentimental and charming in their works, L. E. L. was hum. bitterness ”’ 
ble in her every-day deportment. All servants became fond of her; the hum- ‘he gifted and the unprotected can du nothing unseen. If an elderly friend 
ble crew of dependen‘s found her patient of their errors and careful of their! waited for L. b. L.'s manuser pt while she scored it off on her little drawing- 
feelmgs. Printers and their emissaries ;—s:nall, balf-ruined oublishers, for room, he was sure to be minuted by some one who could tell you the next day, 
whom she wrote in many instances gratuitously, met with a courtesy which was, ‘with the precision of a witness in a court of justice, how long he had been there. 
inherent iu her. No being was ever more active in serving others. But, to Much was invented, much was amplified; much was believed by the distant 
my point. . ‘ ? ; and the unknown, nothing by those who were near and intimate with her whom 
{ found her, as I have said, variable in spirits, and so far uncertain in temper, her own sex chose to vilify, and whom some of mine—TI feel a spasm in my 
that she would sometimes break forth in a bitter invective upon the hollowness) right foot when I think of it, a sort of impulse that I will not specify —were 
of society—the worldiiness of all mankind—‘ everybody was selfish and cold—| low enough to tax their empty brains to talk about. But let us bave done with 
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this. She had many trve and generous friends. Among these, one iustance | years she had given her aid gratuitously, for his publication. She assured him 
a lady of the highest respectability, truly religious, the mother of grown-up that she would still doso. “ Ab! but you willuot be here. | shall not have 
daughters, long and int ly acquainted with L. E. L., upon her engagement) them from your hand.” He retired, overcome, I, too, took my leave. Leaw 
with Mr. Maclean, saw the risk of further slander in that very engagement | her no more except on one occasion. 
She took the unprotected authoress to her own lururious house, where propri- | The last Coronation took place the very day before the departure of L. E. 
ety in its fairest forrns—the respected mother, and her good and gentle daugb- iL. She, who once had enjoyed all exciting amusements, had hoped to have 
ters —guarded her whom her own sex should have shielded from reproach. And left London before the event. But it was not so. 
there she staid until she left for Cape Coast Castle. But I forget myself, this, The night before that ou which Victoria was crowned was, as every-one must, 
was after the time when her engagement to Mr. Maclean was renewed, and acknowledge, one of general insanity : Loudon one great, though free Bedlam. 
finally arranged. Let it pass; and now for a few words on that engagement | —club-houses in commotion—hotels distracted —public-houses ron inad —wait- 
The common surmise is, that 1, E. L married the governor of Cape Coast fo ers wanting straight-jackets—and milliners and iautua-imakers raving lupae 
be married —to fly from the slander—to lave ahome and sanction. No—these| tics. The lucid interval did not come till a week afterwards. That 
were not her reasons, for she was truly and ardently attached to one whom she surely every ove mus! remember, how post-horses were hurrying in, and wha 
declared was the only man she had ever loved. She confided in him, she cargoes of band-boxes were on every carriage, how omnibuses even ran as if 
pined in his absence, she sacrificed for him the friends, the country, the they had right to share in the general delirium, and all the cabmen drove as if 
society, to which sve had been accustoned. Bvt she made one false step they were tipsy. | am persuaded there were not ten e in London that 
Mr. Maclean had sought her hand in marriage; it was promised : and then, sight, sound in their reason. Housemaids were making ns for coun- 
after a temporary separation, after a kindly farewell, after several letters, writ (ry cousins of their master’s in desperate haste—foot-boys were cleaning shoes, 
ten in the approved style of persons so situated in respect to each other, behold! over night. Everything but washing and eating was to be done six hours be- 
the correspondence on the gentleman's part suddenly ceased. No explanation| fore the usual time. L.adies were dressing for t Abbey at twelve o'clock, 
—no regrets followed. Never shall | forget the angu sh of my poor friend. J) The nair-dressers came, as ghosts do, at midnight. Well! I think I should, 
have often been touched to tears by that exquisite exclamation of Beatrice to have done the same if | had paid ten guineas for a peep at the ceremony —(and. 
Hero, ** Would I were a inan, dear coz, that I could avenge thee I = a, !) 
man, but my hand was stayed, and | was compelled to see her suffer a long, ‘o add to the general fetigue, to prepare theineeives better ex- 
long attack and and to be silent ! ploits it was the that to give this was 
Weeks passed away—weeks of that time when every one is away from Lon- . yr insanity. out befare 
don, and the few humanized creatures in it draw closer together. 1 called) ‘¢ cock crew should have gone to roost with the fowis. Nature says 90; 
every day to ire in Berkely Street,—* a little better—not so well—at ‘ast there was, however, a good reason why a party should be given for L. E L., 
down stairs.” | saw her. No news from Scotland? No: but a thousand) Ce more to collect around her those whom she had often cheered, aud whom 
mean as sie) Many 
high talent, frends in the troer sense, some of them, for their friendship bas 
person, and [ called to take J.. E. L.a drive in my cab. She came gaily out, survived the grave, bade her adieu that evening ; among the rest, the good 
but looked shattered, thin, and was careless in her attire, We drove round) and kind, and ill-fated Earl of Munster, who always manifested an interest in 
the inner circle of the Regent’s Park ; it was a soft and bright morning, and) the talents of L. E. L., and who valued her merits. I was not present—I had 
the air blew freshly on the delicate cheek beside me. There was upon her) * —- of her or m day. 
face, nevertheless, that peculiar look of suffering which | uever saw on any) b plbreng er sked with tickets for the dejeunes of different clubs; and, for 
other countenance ; as if every nerve had the ticdoloureux—as if every mo | 4 Short time, she looked on the unrivalled pageant from the window of St James's 
ment were torture. She abandoned herself to deyection, aud spoke not. At) ayer b As the Lancers, in a style never to be forgotten, rode down the street, 
last, | took the privilege of a friend, and gently remonstrated with her. | FE _ - mingled with the crowd, caught a glimpse—my last glimpse of L. 
pointed out to her that she was unreasonable to indulge in sorrow fora man * “* ¢ Saw her white veil thrown back as she rose quickly, and leant for- 
who had evidently given up all thoughts of her ; that it was inconsistent with, oo look on those proud horsemen—the flower of the aristocracy. The 
the dignity due to herself —it was unworthy —unwise—distressing to her friends Gay she had departed. 
She answered me—! did not dare to look at her face as she spoke—(we drove, Seven years have passed away, since on New Year's Day, 1838, I heard 
round and round) but | hear her voice now ; it was very low, and imexpressibly, that she had died—that bright intellect was extinct—ihat uuble heart bed ceas- 
reason! : effered nu other answered not— » order, \eaning 
we her—wnen the of her chamber, sitting as if she had sunk down in an effurt to 
suddenly she declared that she was tired and faint, and begged me, somewhat oor for A was on her —a slight bruise on the 
hastily, to take her home. did so—and saw her not again for some time. an te pressed upon t oor capers: details were not in the in- 
But I Acard that she was constant to lier (as she had then declared to me) first the » but ‘da ruc)—an empty vial (so said the inaid who found her) iv her hand. 
attachment, because she then refused an offer from a gentleman whom | knew — 
— Maclean had re- Which calls many to their last account without a moment's warning ; or, but 


The next time that I saw L. E. L., she was all joy ; Mr. | 
turned to London ; she had seen him ; the engagement had been renewed. | will not—I cannot pursue the speculation ; she is gone! Some future day 
the dread mystery may, perhaps, be solved. 


They were to be married in the spring “ And to goto Cape Coast 1’ I ask-) 
ed with a shiver. “ Yes,” she answered carelessly, as if that arrangement, i 
were of little moment ; and indeed she all along spoke of her emigrating to, THE NEVILLES OF GARRETS TOWN—A TALE 
that Land of Death in the same light fashion as if she were gong to take a) OF 1760. 
journey into Yorkshire. She was now all excitement—I hardly dare to call BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETE. 
it joy ; it was, at any rate, such joy as one feels after being pulled up out of | cuapran xa0n.~—<ansrantanen. 
a wet ditch, and told that one has three miles to walk home : it was the joy of) | The banquet hall of Madame de Valmount was not quite deserted, nor did 
4 person released from a pressing sorrow, but not restored to ultimate peace it wear that air of sadness which a modern lyrist has ascribed to such scenes 
of mind. I do not mean to offer explanation here ; | merely state what | saw,) when the power of solitude is upon them. The fair hostess did not tread her 
or fancied | saw. ‘There was always to me a inystery in the sudden breaking hall alone. A few chosen friends remained ; and a visitor, permitted to look 
off and the sudden renewal of that ill-omened engagement ; I did think its dis in and listen, who saw a gay party grouped round and antique fire-place, while 
solution might have been caused by some kind friend repeating certain reports) massive logs of resinous wood sent forth mellow gleams, that wers to the 
to Mr. Maclean ; but | was mistaken. And to do Mr. Maclean justice, he) jight of the banquet-hour what the moon is to the clearer bot more prosaic 
showed a thorough contempt of those slanders ; he treated them as 4 man light of day, would be strongly disposed to believe the true enjoyments of 
would do, who knows the world well, and who understood the character Of the evening about to commence, when its more garish gaities had ended, 
women better than one would have conjectured. * What,” said Madame de Valmont, “ can explain your frend’s absence t 
Well, they were engaged ; and | must here declare, for the sake of my fu- The Vicomte de Mortagne did not use to be a loiterer.” 
ture emancipation from the jokes of saucy cousins, that I never in my life said “I apprehend, Madame la Comtese, de Mortagne’s early attendance was 
one word of love to L. E. L. on my own account. If Lhad, she would have always choice rather than politeness. {[ would conclude his absence iscom- 
answered me as she did t6 another friend, whom she did not wish to lose as a pulsory.” 
friend, but had rejected as a lover ; the answer was very good, but on second) ‘* Mousier de B t defends the absent,” said a beautiful Bionde, witha 
thoughts, | will not put it down in this retrospect ; it may have been a curcu-| smile. ‘ This is indeed a rare benevolence.” 
lar that she kept for her admirers, and I do not wish to give offence ** Do you not observe, dear Cecile,” said the Countess “that he contrives 
All was now fixed as fate ; but | never could see L. b. L. I saw, once, the to make his generosity acompliment to the present Hic explanation of de 
ghost-like form of him whom she named to me as her future lord, and he seem-) Mortagne’s usual homage attests his own sensibility to our attractions. [t has 
ed to me like one who had buyied all joy in Africa, or whose feelings had beew another advantage. If the traitor can give no good excuse for his offence, his 
frozen up during his last inauspicious visit to Scotland , butsimce mine is a) advocate has taught us to show no mercy ; thanks, good sir, | mean to show 
retrospect of the departed, no. a volley of shafts at the living, ! will say little, none. | wished much for Monsieur de Mortagne, while the Rosicrucian was 
more of one who must ever bear about in his heart a mournful remembrance} in his mysteries and revelations. A word ora look from our friend has a chill 
of the wife suddenly snatched from him, and who must associate with his own) of his enchantment, that nv enthusiasm feigned or felt, can resist. He has 
country her image when he took her from her English home. Mr. Maclean,) failed us, but he has not frozen our good spirits, and he has left us, | hope, an 
1 know, pointed out strongly the disadvantages and dangers of his colonial sta-| appetite—here comes the summons.” 
tion, and he certainly warned the destined one of what she had to encounter;,| A door opened at the end of the salon, and disclosed a smaller chamber 
but she was resolute. | orilliantly lighted. hither the hostess and her fair friends were duly mar- 
The marriage took place, to a certain extent, privately ; and it was not ac- ||shalled, and the select company took their places at a es where 
knowledged til a mouth afterwards—why, | never could teil, and if Mrs. Mac-, there was little of idle splendour, little of ornament that not some obvious 
lean were satisfied, [ had no right to be displeased. At last it appeared in the) use, but where every thing was arranged with a simple elegance, and where, 
papers,and she prepared for her departure. I rarely saw her, for she was,| without preparation elaborately luxurious—iuxury was sufficiently consulted 
to my surprise, as much involved in literary pursuits as ever ,; writing to the| for those who are satisfied that at a small supper-table the second best thing 
last moment, and making arrangements, on the eve of her departure, for new) |shall be the good cheer. 
works, and she was, evidently, to be uo more independent of exertion than if It is well known that the pe/tts soupers of Paris, before the disastrous events 
she had remained single. But her spirits had evidently revived ; she appear- in which the last century termiuated, ad acquired what in later days would 
ed generally cheerful, as in earlier days ; her mind never once misgave her, as)|have been termed an European reputation. If the salon set the tone of 
to h climate or the mode of life which she was destined to encounter. One) lic opinion throughout France, the as the salons, constituti 
day [ called on her ; she was taking leave of a foreigner, a publisher, to whom) as it were au esoteric principle for them. Vanity, perhaps, never manif 
she had been peculiarly kind. The poor man could scarcely utter his thanks,, its presence more amiably than in those charming re-unious. Literature, poli- 
in his broken English. His expressions would have been ludicrous if they) tics, religion, ** the court, the camp, the grove,” all things that be, tendered 
had not proceeded from the heart, and their truth attested by eyes swimming) their contributions to enrich them—no subject so abstruse or grave, no senti- 
in tears, And it was for nocommon benefits that he thanked L. E. L. For mentso sacred, as to be exempt from their jurisdiction, Every man who 
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for success or distinction, felt that these were'the arene in which he was|| ‘‘ And so you proceeded straightway,"’ said his fair persecutor, “ to return 
to achieve it—his studies, his observations, his reflections, all had reference thenks for your preservation—from the sowee or the fali—which wasit! It 
to them ; and he acquired insensibly the habit of considering every thing shows a good disposition to have been thankful for either. At least it shows 
that engaged his thoughts, with a view to the aspect in which it would be) that gratitude is not in so bad repute with you, as remorse.” 
most presentable in the little coteries, where present celebrity was to be at-|| * By no means madame. Gratitude ! it never harmed mortal. It is an un- 
tained. As to posthumous renown, it was aspecies of limbo for which few presuining quality ; and when a strong passion or interest is in the way, will 
would care to sacrifice a good reception in the circle where bright eyes| accept an excuse or a denial. | aduit gratitude —st admits of management ; 
influence. They were the Parisian tournaments of the eighteenth) |but there is only one course to be taken with repentance. It bears none but 
century—tournaments where intellectual gladiators would’ often have been, bitter fruits, and must be rooted out. But, returning to my explanation :—I/ 
betrayed into vehemence, or confirmed i: rencour, but forthe power of an, threw myself on your clemency, with a fixed pur , tO win it by trath alone. 
ascendancy equally conspicious, erhaps, in times of old, but not conspicuous There is a charm ina resolution of this kind which I would not willingly dissipate. 
tn the same salutary results. Under the graceful sway of female influence, Even for me, madame, novelty has attraction. I did not go to the church to 
the’more odious passions were compelled to hide themselves ; the excitement return thanks to God, or saint, or man; but I said, 1 will follow this crowd, 
of competition was freely indulged, and jealousy or ill-will no further tolerated, and enter where it enters—perhaps | shall find something to relate to Madame 


than as they could add zest to it. | de Valmont which may win me indulgence and favour. This was my reason 
* Come, that is well on both sides"—‘ Who hus been at a reading of the ‘or entering St. Germain |'Auxerrois to-night.” 
new 1”—or, “ Monsieur, will you oblige us by repeating that spirited ‘ Well, end—the success! What face or figure will you deseribe, to make 


“has often afforded a desirable pause to two impassioned rivals, the portrait of it a compensation for your long absence!" 

who felt that they were committing and exposing themselves, and who, but“ Alas! madame—none. if! did notice any thing worth describing, it has 
for some such happy interposition could not have recoiled from an unseemly passed from my memory. | was reminded of an incident in my early life—a 
contest, and recovered their composure. Thus was the company a kind of danger, an escape, and the cost of it. The whole scene came upon me with a 
orchestra, in which the hostess was found generally to preside with admirable power that caused every thing around to be forgotten. If you can grant indul- 
taste and discretion. [It was a compensation to women for the law which) gence to such a story of bygone days, it will make me happy to relate it.” 
forbade herto reign on the throne. Even on the throne her power was, “‘ Relate—by al! means—relate.”’ 
felt, but her anthority was acknowledged in the salons. There her guests ‘“ Well, madame, to commence. In the year of grace seventeen hundred 
were instruments which she governed, from which she produced a harmony,, and something, when I was in Ireland ——"’ 
each in orderly obedience to her command, yet with the spiritand charm “Jn Ireland—you a resident iu Ireland!" 
of voluntary wit “discoursing most excellent music.” In a word, every, ‘* Yes, inadame—even in Ireland ” 

ing, except heart, embellished these lively soirees, and even heartlessness, * But do tell us, how came you to be an inhabitant of that country? Was 

lly guarded as it wes, had its pleasing effect. Ii rendered the wit, like !t for pleasure or for improvement! J never knew that you bad written of it 
stars that shine brightest in a frosty atmosphere, more keenly brilliant, and it —I have not heard you speek of it.” 
prevented the freedom of the entertainment from overstepping the lines of  ‘‘ Neverthe! ss, madame,! was there I directed the recruiting service.” 
or politeness, and degenerating into excess. “ Mystery within mystery. Whatcan you mean!” 

The salon of Madame de Valmont, although not one of those which had Simply, madame, what [ have the honour to say. You are aware that we 
attained the highest distinction and celebrity, yet pariook of the character- Lave had in our army imany soldiers of fortune from Ireland, and that we have 
istics ofthe time; the conversation at her table wasa graceful mixture of a this moment Irish regiments in our service. We recruited for them in their 
sprightlness, if not wit—and guod sense ; and under an explosion ol light, own country. I see, Mr. Carleton, you look rather sceptical. Jt is the simple 
laughter, at one of the liveliest sallies of the evening, de Mortague made fis, truth. And more—the practice was overlooked—connived at, perhaps, by 
entry unobserved, and surprised his fair hustess—bending the knee im play seme of your ablest ministers. What are we todo. said they, There is a 


ful beside her. _ reservoir of treason in Ireland—hundreds of thousands who, by the very laws 
“You '” cried she, “faithless and truant--so late and so daring.” of their being, will resist the laws of the land. Surely ‘tis as well they should 
“ A suppliant to your august clemency, although more daring than you jbe drained off—that the reservoir of peccant humours shall be exhausted They 
have even yet imagined.” _ will be no less mischievous in ireland than in Flanders or France ; while the dif 


* What new tresson? Come, tell all your guilt before you sue for forgive- ference will be, that France must pay if she take them away, while she has 
ness. Enough, and more than enough already to be pardoned and punished. their services for nothing if we detain them at home. This reasoning, Mr. 
First, you fail in true allegiance—deserting my soiree, and leaving me ex-, Carleton, is my own. | merely suppose it to be that of your statesmen. I did 


posed to the perils of magic which woman can least resist —imagic that can add 90t reason so while | was acting as, 14 some sort, your enemy; but seen 
to"the charin of mystery, the attraction of being new, and the boast of being Sice on Many cireuimstances Connected with my recruiting performances, 
prohibited. You leave me to encounter the shocks of repulsion aud sympa have come to the couclusion that our activities must have been overlooked of 
thy, forsaken by the trusty counsellor and friend, whose wisdom was to shield set purpose However, it was to be explained, we were for a time so un- 
me from all evil influence. Next you taunt me with your indifference, con-, ‘roubled in our vocation, that we recruited and sent off our men with little care 
temning my petft souper, and make it too pdain that it would give you no con- oF caution We knew the traffic iu human lives was contrary to law, but felt 
cern had the sorcerer bewitched me, or changed me into a sylph And vow, 4 !f it were sanctioned by custom 
that you appear, some horrid crime untold, unimayined, has still to be par, “A time came when we had the exc.tement of opposition and danger to 
d rhaps, to be repented of. Come, sir, tell us your crime.” season our enjoyment Men enlisted with a fear of the rope—they hang, at 
“He is in the antechamber, madame, au English gentieman, a friend of Lord least they used to hang, with reasonable liberality in !rela d—and in receiving 
Annadale. Will it please you ‘o pronounce my doom or my pardon, when, and disposing of them. we were forced to be on the alert, to evade sharp pur- 
you have seen the extent of my daring. May I introduce my friend! I de- suit, and to adopt uncouth Sete. 
fer the explanation of my boldness unti! some future hour, when the tediousness “| travelled ouce tor some days in company with—perhaps I should say in 
may be less annoying.”’ attendance upon—a drover—not one who was of dignity to drive oxen, or even 
At a sign of indulgence, Monsieur de Mortagne left the chamber, and pre- sleep—my associate was a merchant of swine. | accompanied bim in the ap- 


- sently returned, introducing Carleton, who, notwithstanding all he had sutfer- ‘propriate costuine—by no means, | can assure you, an inviting one—but it had 
chi ed paid his compliments gracefully, as he took the place assigned him near the merit of not inviting pursuit. The very slowness of our mach favoured us ; 
z } Madame de Valmont. jand many a time they who were in quest of us—of me rather—passed on with 
. ij * Your voices,’’ said she; ‘shall Monsieur de Mortagne be pardoned, as a4 word or two to my companion, who was spokesman on each occasion, and 

a grace for the amiable addition he has made to our society |" left me unmolested. Afier this fashion iy trusty associate condueted his 

f “ Pardon, pardon,” cried out several voices drove and me, iu salety, to the halting-place, where our ways were to separate. 

“But,” said the beautiful blonde, * with a reserve that, to the Lest of his It was a habitation rude enough; portion of an old round tower, perched 
abilities, he accounts for his tardiness ” | boldly on a high and precipitous rock projecting into a great lake connected 
“ Do you require a true narrative of his proceedings while he was guilty of|!with, I believe, the largest of the Irish rivers—the Shannon, | think, it is call- 
absence ?” ed. A narrow road, a kind of isthmus, of some hundred yards in length, cen- 


* No, no, madame, we are not so extravagant. Let him explain, if he romance, /nected this little penmsula, on which the lower was seated, with the main land. 
let his story be pleasant in proportion as it is not true, and it will amuse us into Phe whole was considerably elevated above the river, and, in the neighbour- 
neing a general pardon ” hood of the tower, descended to it with an abruptness that was little less than 
** What an idea,” said de Mortagne, looking round ino every face,“ my perpendicular. A boat was to be provided for me in the morning after my ar- 
fair and good friends pleas: t entertainof me. 1 shall explain, ant my ex- mval, and | was to be conducted tuto a place of greater gafety. 1 was by no 
planation shall be true.) at your soiree, Madame means sorry that my partnership (as the Evglish merchauis say) in the swinish 
cause | was”—here he made a pause during which every face betrayed impa- multitude was dissolved, especially when, towards the end of our last day's 
tience and expectation, at length he completed che sentence in a voice subdu- journey, a mounted traveller, unattended, while conversing with my companion, 
ed to & whisper—" at tass,”’ | threw seine sherp glances towards ine. ‘T'o his questions | was proof; my part- 
“At mass! at mass! What! turning devout, is that your explana-| ner answering for me that | could not speak Euglish. | was modest enough 
tion 2” you observe, to think it possible that a foreign accent might betray me. Sull 
“ An explanation not to be admitted,” said the lady who hed pronounced tis) | thought the over-curious traveller was not over-sawsfied, and felt well pleased 
sentence. ‘ Monsieur le Vicomte promised us truth. What he has given us that the days of the disguise | then wore were numbered, You shall see by 
is neither pleasant nor true ; he should have been here before the mass com- the result that my alarm was better founded than my security. 
meneed ; this after-thought of devotion shall not serve bis purpose. [tis an | “At the earliest dawn of a wornmg in June we were startled out of a short 
involuntary acknowledgment that he is wholly without excuse—au acknowledg- slumber. Phe enemy were upou us, not actually at our fortalice, but discern- 
ment nvt entitled to favour,for it wauts the touching recommendation of remorse | ible at a distance and approactuny. 1 inast do the Irish people the justice to 
Judge, ladies, with me,has Monsieur de Mortagne she look or manner of a true! say that, fanerful as they are, the imagination is of the kind which is most 
penitent !” | convenient ; instead of exhausting itself in maguifying a danger, however for- 
“Oh, madame, asto penitence. I renounce it, on principle. Indeed I had|\midable and sudden, it helps them to expedients by which they escape from it. 
little taste for it at any time ; but since | became a man, | have discarded it//My boat had arrived about midnight, and no more was necessary than that I 
from my list of tolerated weak s. Penitence—itis the sound of a con-) should reach it in time. ‘To retard the progress of the military party, my part- 
cience that goes too slow. If your clock will not sirike the hours in proper time, er i the swine affair, routed up bis heavy charge and drove them before him 
better it should be silent. A man who orders his \ife wisely will make it be-) to the long causeway, which connected our fortress with the main land. Three 
come so. [like repentance in a fine Corregio. Your blue eyes, madame, oven who had met us at the tower were left wih me. ‘The eldest offered to 
would give a captivating interest to such an expression. Itdoes not suit me | conduct me to the boat. The path to it, he said, wound along the side of the 
I discard it. But as to my explanation—my after-thought, as Madame de hill—I might escape the notice of the military—I might also be observed. If 
Lavny terms it, it is just, although if applies more properly, madame to your Dis honour (this is ove of the titles conferred rather liberally by the Irish peo- 
after party. My excuse for the soiree is—anaceident. | was hastening from) ple) would not think it too much trouble, there was a rope ladder by which I 
St. Denis, over roads, as you can well believe, on which ice has done is office. could descend directly from the tower, aud enter the boat without an instant’s 
My misfortune was almost matter of course. One of my horses fell. 1 spare exposure. Observe, I pray you, the phrase * too much trouble.’ ‘The delicacy 
you details, and merely add, that when | arrived at my hotel, it was too late to, of savage life is beyond all praise. He knew as well as | knew myself that 
avail myself of the privilege \o wait on madame.”’ | jee correct word would be, not trouble, but danger. He had an instinct to 
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teach him that it would not be the proper word. 1| soon sethim at ease. No 

man should engage in adventurous life without having a steady head. Giddi- 

ness, physical giddiness, has often defeated great exploits, and brought many 
an enterprising career to a sudden and disastrous close I set my friend at rest. 
He proceeded, with much despatch, to uncover an aperture in the floor of our 
rude apartment. and showed me, at a sufficiently appalling distance beneath, 
the still, dark water. Across the orifice | saw two thick iron bars extended | 
A ladder of rope, attached to them, was uncoiled, and | heard the plash as it fell 
into the river. My poor friend remained for a few seconds looking down, and 


as he raised h.s face it was pale with consternation. it 


“«* There are two boats, colonel, dear,’ said he, ‘and one of them is the 
enemy's’ 
* He was right—closely drawn to the bank—so closely as to be effectually 


covered by the higttrock, which rather retreated than sloped out as it approach | 


ed the river—we could see, by the side view which our station afforded us, a 
boat, with one man holding ‘he oars, and two with military great-coats, and 
armed as soldiers. ‘The scheine was well laid. ‘The inquisitive traveller had 
seen, no doubt, more than he uffected to observe ; and the secret of our fort, 
too, had been discovered. 1 was to be arrested by the party coming in front, 
or, if I ventured by the postern, | was to be intercepted on the water. 

** What was to be done! I had a brace of pistols ; but against the arms of 
the soldiers they were, in any case, poor weapons, and at our present distance 
from them, they were wholly useless. Could we—from our commanding emi- 
nence—could we sink the enemy! Oh! how | wished for heavy shet, or mighty 
stones to send down upon them. ‘The wretched abode where we passed the 
night was utterly naked aud desolate—it afforded no moveables of use for our 
puspose. There was no parapet on the ledge of rock which we might overturn 
Stull we would not give up lile or iberty without an effort. 

* All that I have had the honour to deseribe to you, passed so quickly, that 
my partner of the preceding day had not entered on the road from the tower 
when my old friend and | came forth to struggle jor deliverance Our design 
was to loosen aud tear down some large fragments of the decayed tnasonry, 
carry them to the verge of the platiorm, and precipitate tuem on the unsuspect- 
ing sentinels. My swine compeller turned back from bis way. ‘The soldiers 
were yet a good way vil, and, before he wandered forth to interrupt them with 
his ungracious drove, he thought that, jor a few minutes, he could, ‘lend a 
hand,’ as he expressed himsel!, to assist in killing their friends in the boat 

* Weill, madame, we set to work with mght good will, although with imple- 
men's ill-adapted to our purpose. We proceeded slowly, painfully, | may 
weil add, vexatiously. If you are toiling prosperousiy, you will often depre- 
cate any partuership io your labours ; but i! you are unsuccesstul, it provokes 
you much to see persons, whom you would not, perhaps, ask to assist vou, 
busy in their own pursuits, and taking no thought of your perplexities. In such 
an emergency as imiue, a trial of tius kind was very sharp. While we toiled as 
only those, who strive for life against mimutes, can toil, my tellow-labourers 
praying for assistance {rom the saints, and | cursing the masons who had done 
their work so miscinevously well, a boy or youth, of about sixteen years of age. 
active and strong enough to be uselul, was amusing himself in the double en 
joyment of tormenting us, and worrying two monstrous beasts, who had sepa 
rated from their amiable companions, aud whom be was labouring by merns of 
ropes thrown round them heads, to bring back to their place in the drove. | 
was angry, | confess. Once | was strongly tempted to waste one of my two 
shots on the urclia ; but I felt that both might have a better employment, and 
I thought it possible that the lad’s father, who laboured energetically with me, 
would not approve of the vengesnce | wished to tntlict on his provoking off- 
spring. 

“ The wretch, too, had his own trouble. The more earnestly he tugged, 
the more obstinately the sulky brutes retreated. At last, im ther backward 
march, they neared the verge of (he rock where there was a sheer descent to 
the water. Suddenly a thought of the boy's intent flashed on my mind. While 
we toiled wearily and in vain, one tan had remained with him, and this man | 
saw hasten to the tower, and peer out cautiwusly through the aperture. Words 
were interchanged between lim and the boy, and a slight alteration im the 
posiure of the swive elflected. I could wait vo longer—I hastened to the 
tower, and there the whole plan was open beiore me 

* On the verge of the precipice, with heads landward. tails pendant over 
empty space, there stood the two colossal creatures. Directly under them 
was the boat. ‘I'he boy had done his part. and would now bave the catastrophe 
duly accomplished. * Father,’ said te, * Vents, leave those stones at rest ; 


they will be at rest whether you like it or no, and come here where you can do 


With hands eplifted im wonder, the men obeyed and stood be 
* Now, James, darimg,’ erred he to my companion in the tower 


some goud.’ 
side the boy. 


— 


see what passed on the isthmus. My friend, the proprietor of the swine, had 
chosen hie fate with me. He and another of the party were with us in the 
‘boat, while the drove were !eft in charge of the boy who had so distinguished 
himself, and of his associate in the achievement. We could see that they had 
‘reached the mainland without meeting the military, and soon after we were safe 
in recesses at the otner bank of the mver, where danger, in the shape of the 
'Elector's soldiers, was little likely to reach us.” 

The story was received with indulgence, and with the expressions < pelt 
horror and interest. meet for the narrator's encouragement. It was fi 
by questions which had been retained in suspense daring the recital, for ex 
nations of incidents which the auditory were not prepared fully to - 
istand. At length it was remembered that one important matter was left 
untold. 

“ You said that the story was suggested to you this evening. How was 
that! Where is the connection between a midnight mass at St. Germain |’ 
|Auxerrois and the drowning soldiers in an Irish river!” 

“ An accidental circumstaace. Simply that, in the church of St. Germain, 
this night I saw the hero of the feat.” 

“ Dear, what a prize Be amiable Monsieur de Mortagne—give us a sight 
of this wild boy.” 

* Boy, madame. You forget”—and de Mortagne glanced a look towards a 
large prer-glass—* you forget that we do not retain boyhood, or even first- 
youth, all our lives. /t is some time since my hero became entitled to write 
himself down a man.”* 

And you knew him—you knew him 

Certainly —cireumstances like those iu which I made acquaintance with 
this youth's face, grave a deep impression on the memory. Besides, 1 have 
seen him in Paris since the time of his Irish exploit.” 
| “The when and the where, pray—another story '” 
| “Ah, madame that is my secret. Instead of the story, I shall endeavour to 
render an Irish expression intelligible, and beg your indulgence to it. Unhap- 
pily, it was one of those untranslatable witticisms, called puns. Monsieur 
Carleton, | dare say, knows enough of the colloquial English spoken in Ire- 
land to understand it. One of the boatmen, after pausing from his exertions, 
both of his craft and party—rowing and killing—leaned complacently on his 
vars, ond looked up with a contemplative expression towards the high cliff; 
then, while a shade passed over his face, he said, with perfect seriousness— 
* Paddy, many’s the good slip of a pig you bought and sold in your time ; but, 
by my soul, you never saw so purty slips as them a while ago; no, nor so well 
sold. ‘I'wo soldiers and a Christian paid down for a couple of pigs.’——The 
same word jn the Hiberman dialect of English means a fall and a species of 
swine. Jt isa name for the animal itself, as well as for the accident which the 
expression seems to denote. * Ah,’ replied Paddy, ‘I did not bring my to 
a bad marke: atall.’ ‘This was the only moral drawe by my companions. from 
the event of the morning—the only epitaph on their victums.” 

“ Thanks for your explanation. If we happen to apprehend your Calenburg 
too slowly for enjoying the wit of it,”’ said Madame de Valmont—* at least it 
is valuable as a trait of character You have satisfied us, too, that you will 
preserve your tystery. Agreed—the secret shall remain your own. It is in- 
dispensable, indeed, in the role of every imposter. Signor Barbarini, who dis- 
coursed with so superb aud mystic eloquence, insists that even nature would 
not have balf her present attractions, if she were not carefol to withhold her 
principal secrets from all but the deserving. Pray, Mr. Carleton, has this new 
‘science found favour in yous land of thought?” 
| “I do vot know, tnadame, that it has revealed its treasures to our present 
\generation. Something of the kind was once introduced amongst us, but it 
did not flourish. It was not left to itself, or to euch favourable mfluence and 
‘agencies as might have promoted its growth—but died of a satiric poem. We 
now know the magic which accommodates itself to the necessity of labour- 
ing for a livelihood, more through the pictures of our poets than on its own 
jshowing.”” 
| Here with us it has searcely reached the dignity to provoke satire. I wish 
'we had had the gratification to receive you at an earlier hour—Monsieur de 
Mortagne, too,—but he has acquitted himself, and denies us an excuse to rail 
athim. Well, we may, perhaps, have better fortune on another evening.” 

* And why,” said cde Mortagne, “* will madame leave her gratification de 
dent on a‘ perieps!’ not this somewhat too much in the bourgeoise 
ion! Why not visit the sage—this Sydrophel—so your Butler, Mr. Carleton, 
lealle hin— 

Who deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 
Aud strange opinions of the moon tells. 


May we not visit him? J{ | am not mistaken, your poet, Monsieur, proves 


‘is all right—is the aim sure!’ *Surer than 4 miser's money—surer could that even the pious may take such liberties.’ 


not be,’ was the reply. ‘Then,’ said the boy, ‘God send Saxon George's 

sodgers an easy death.’ Not another word was spoken ‘The catastrophe wes 

effected in speechiessness, so far as man was concerned. ‘The boy tugged | 
jonately at his ropes—the brutes, as ts Lei wont, stubbornly retreated 


“ Yes—he does, but on a prinerple somewhat equivocal, and rather too com- 
prehensive—tot less than that 
‘The godly may allege 
For any thing their privilege 


eir hind-legs passed over ihe precipice. ‘Chere was the the struggle of a But, indeed, to do the cause and the poet justice, he employs an argument more 


moment, but only a moment 
from the father and sop, promptly decided the affair, Down went the ele- 
phant-like monsters—a horrid avalanche—on the unsuspecting ambush A | 
man had risen in the boat—perha,s bearmg fautly the far off cry of the crea 

tures in their last siruggie. from my post of observation | could see his | 
countenance as he beheld the descending masses. ‘The expression was of | 
pure amazement—a bewilderment of faculties se absolute as to bamish thought 


‘The weight of the monsters, and a little aid precise and pomted, im order to prove that men 


To the d—! himself may go, 

If they have motives thereunto. 
* For,’ he reasons, ‘as there is a war between 
The d—1 and them, it is no sin 

If they, by subtle stratagem, 

Make use of him as he does them” 


” 


and even fear. Strange how the vision of au instant shall stamp an image)! ‘ You hear, Madame de Valmont,’, said de Mortagne, as he explained the 


upon the memory such as can vever be obliterated. 
pression of face before or since, and if I were a painter [ could trace it as ac- 


I never saw such an ex-||passage, ‘ What better justificvtion could we need fora visit to your sorcer- 


er of the salons! But | do the gentleman injustice. Nodoubt he would re- 


curately, though not with the same delight, as | could yours, madame. Al- ject the name of soreerer—the meanest appellation he would condescend to 


most in the act of rising, he was struck down; one mighty ruin plunged him /accept would be that of magician. 


into the water, and overturned the boat as he fell. The second shock was | 
unnecessary—ait merely accelerated the catastrophe. 


«My rope-ladder was now made fast, and | hastily descended. As J reach 


** And the difference—what is it 
** Much—very much—not less than the difference between master and slave 
—between good andevil Mayicians, free of their craft, are masters of the 


ed the lowest steps, | could perceive that there was sore commotion in the spirits of air. Socerers, by the terms of their compact, are slaves to the spirits 


boat. | saw bat the conclusion of it. One only of the crew had risen fro» 


the river depths. Hurt and helpless as he was, he would have found mercy, have hired themselves to work evil 
At the mo. who are said to have visited Messiah in his cradle—sorcerers make their closest 


had he been in other attire. The regimentals proved his ruin. 
meat I stepped off the ladder, his fate was decided. The last blow was mor- 
tal. The water was bloody arouid him—bis hands slided off from the side of 
the boat, and with his eyes in a wide apd ghastly stare, tis face upturned, and 
almost as dreadful in a paleness where death seemed anticipated, as where the 
red blood was rushimg over his hair and shoulders—he slowly sunk. 


of earth Magicians are free to exercise their authority for 


good—sorcerers 
Magicians belong to the race of those 


approach to superior power, when they hold their Sabbath of Beelzebub. The 
spells of sorcerers are sins * ugly and venemous’—and those of magicians, 
like your own, madame, are charins.”’ 

| * Well, now that you have charmed away my scruples, if I had any, may I 
‘exert iny power tocharm ' May I command your presence for Monday ? 


“ We gave little time to watch o: think of him, but pulled our way vigor- |we have your escort, gentlemen '” 


ously across the river. 


When we stood out a little from the bank, we could | A genera! assent was given. 


> 
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— - - ~ 
* And, Monsieur de Mortagne, come without a prejudice—you are sceptical, translation, since the simple, honest, and unaffected words of Besson would 
T know, in matters more certain taau the fire philosuphy.” only bave lost by any adventitious ornaments or remarks. He has, however, 
“ Alas, madame, you misappreliend me. y scepticism arises out of my | merely touched upon severalj points which, in the course of conversation, he 


belief. I havea firm conviction that there isa religion born in us—the element finished in fuller colours: I am not authorised to repeat what was thus eom- 
which unites our being with that of another world ; it is because in received) municated: but nothing material will, on this account, escape the pevetration 
forms of religion I find this primeval principle disowned or disregarded, that! of the attentive reader. 
am anunbeliever. My firm conviction in a real religion of the heart—a reli-| -‘ The Emperor,” says Besson “arrived at Rochefort early in the morning of 
gion of heaven—of God—makes me abad Catholic. As to charlatans like the 3rdof July. I was at that time a lieutenant attached to the general staff 
this, I beg your ladyskip’s pardon, of whom you speak, they are the agents of the marine. As | easily perceived that the commander of the two frigates, 
through whom the neglected cravings of the spirit assert and avenge them- which the provisional government had placed at the disposal of the emperor, 
selves. Of these cravings the Catholic religion is afraid—the world of plea- manifested very little melination to compromise bunself, in order to perform a 
sure or business will not pause to hear them ; but most hearts are conscious of sacred duty—that is, to risk every thing, even his life, to save his Majesty from 
them, and because religious systems do notallot them a recognised place aud bis exemies—I quickly conceived the plan of taking his place, and making an 
pation—b they are uncared for in the spirit—left without rule, or offer to the emperor to convey him to the United States, on board one of the 
scepe, or plan, they scemto show mysteries wheng hey are observed, and pre- vessels belonging to my father-in-law, whieh had been consigned to meat the 


the way for jugglers to travel and profit by.’ beginning of the year.* [I was therefore obliged to communicate the whole 
“* Can itbe Monsieur de Mortagne we have heard,’ said madame ; “ has plan to my wile, and ber reply fully answered my expectations. ‘* The emper- 
he come to mysteries and revelations.” or,’ she immediately said, ‘is placed in sucha situation, that it would be the 


“ Monsieur de Mortagne, madame,” he replied, “ is better, or perhaps | bighest honour for any one to deliver him from it. Offer him the best sailer 
should say, worse than you may have thought him. If possible | am more among my father’s three ships, and take the command of it yourself, if his 
averse to the philosophy, as it is styled, of the day, than to our poor gew-gaw Majesty wishes. As tor me, do nof make yourself uneasy on my account, 
religion. Believe me, if I could discein an honest intention and a believing, though | know very well that every means will be taken to annoy me. I am 
heart under tho gaudy ceremonies of the church, I would at least tolerate a ready rather to suiler any thing, than to hinder you from performing so great 
religion which could boast of faithful worshippers. Even as it is, | think it bet- an action.’ 
ter than philosophy—what a name '—that weighs humanity by the pound, and =“ | accordingly waited, without delay on Marshal Bertrand, to whom I was 
thinks of man only as an organization of physical substances. Against them previously known, and communicated my plan to him. The very same even- 
both I would take up the quackery that appeals to the superstitious, that is to ing | was presented to the emperor, who acceded to my project, after having 
say the neglected spiritual affections—the heart's mystery within us. Your Rosi- made some unimporiant modifications. Upon this, | immediately concluded a 
crucian may be, as others of his tribe who have thriven, a knave. No matter, simulated contract respecting the cargo, with Count Las Cases. 1 demanded 
his suceess is a proof that there is something within us better * than bas been no reward for the owners, beyond the repayment of the expense of the expedi- 
dreamed of in your philosophy." A better philosophy will in due time arise tion. M. de Bonneloix, maritime perfect of the fifth arrondissement, likewise 
Meanwhile | i these juggleries as presumption that the general heart of gave his consent ; and | received from that honourable officer, whose conduct 
man expects it. Empiricism, in material things, was once a harbinger of in the whole was as noble aud generous as every other action of his hfe, an 
chemical science, (among alchemists, the dupes of their own fancies were official order implicitly to follow the wall of the emperor; to convey him, if he 
more numerous) ; now, I would hope it is preparing the way for a true scier.ce desired it, tw the Uaiwted States, and then to return to France, to render an ac- 
of the homan mind. Madame, | shall be charmed whave the honour of at- count of my mission. 
tending you on Monday, and Monsieur Carleton, who has already bowed lis“ My hastily prepared project consisted of the following particulars :— 
tree acceptance of your invitation, will be, [ am persuaded, happy to jon, ‘ The Magdalena yacht, under Danish colours, which was built at Kiel in 


a> OM 1812, to act against the English cruisers in the Baltic, was to take on board a 
And the company separated cargo of brandy consigned to America. She was to be furmshed with two 
———a—- charter parties, one fur hiel, the other for New York. Five empty casks, 

lined with mattrasses, were placed in the hold, between two rows of hogsheads 

A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF of brandy, to conceal tive persons in case the vessel should be searched. In 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. the cabin, below the English fire-piace, there was a trap-door which communi- 

BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU.* _ cated with the above place in the hold, which was furnished with sufficient pro- 


[Prince Puckler Muskau has here furnished us with a very extraordinary, ‘!9!0ns lor five days. Fresh air was conveyed to the casks, by very carefully 
narrative, illustrative of an interesting period in the life of Napoleon; but we concealing pipes, which issued under the beds in the cabin. Thus fitted out, 
must beg to remind our readers that it is his highness who vouches for its au- he ship was to proceed to the island of Aix, and there cast anchor among the 
thenticity, not ourselves. As respects the hostility to this country, which the small vessels which were wailing at that portto put to sea. There the ne- 

i seems to share so conspicuously with his heroic friend, Captain Besson, cessary effects for the passengers were to be put on board, twenty-four hours 
and the cant in which he chooses so copiously to indulge, about the exile of previous to their own embarkation,and when every thing was arranged the yacht 
Bonaparte to St. Helena. being “ the most disgraceful page” in the history of 48 to sail, aud proceed from the Perthuis Breton, between the continent and 
England, we assure him that we are not inclined to take offence at such very the island, and then to go to the island of Noirmoutier, and thence to Ushant, 
innocent prejudices. We must remind him, however, of one thing, of which) |W%eace she was to sail lor the high seas. 
he seems entirely to have lost sight ; this is, that Bonaparte chose to destroy| “ By taking this direction it was almost impossible net to succeed ; for 
the confidence piaced in him when, at his first downfall, Elba was appointed his, ‘he English were at that time off the Gironde and the entrance of the Per- 
residence, by his abandonment of that sovereignty, and subsequent appeal to ‘huis d Antioche, that is tosay, precisely on the opposite side. This was in 
arms; and that the more distant island of St. Helena was, ou his final over act proved im the sequel ; forthe Magdalena really took that course with per- 
throw, selected, as being more secure from a repetition of so sanguinary an ex- fect safety, only one day before the unhappy embarkation of the emperor on 

i This selection, as the result proved, was extremely judicious ; the board the Bellerophon, and did not meet with a single enemy’s cruiser on the 
peace of Europe was no more disturbed, and no addition was made to the Whole voyage. 
myriad of human lives already sacrificed to the ambition of that illustriousad-| “As soon as the plan sv arranged had been finally accepted, Marshal Ber- 
venturer. If, as the prince so senteutiously observes, “ the glory of the em- trand gave orders to Count Las Cases, to hasten everything .that was still ne- 
perot has undoubtedly lost nothing” by his detention in that distant island, we cessary for the execution. Messrs. Roy, Bre, and Co., of Rochefort, were 
really capnot see what cause of quarrel he or any other zealous Bonapartist @ppoluted to load the veosel, and to furnish the necessary papers. [| took every 
has against this country, for the responsibility its government chose to incur, in ‘aing else upon myself, and the better to avoid exciting suspicion, | disguised 
having had recourse to a measure then so essential to the security of England myself as the captain of a merchautman from the north (captiaine du nord.) 
and her allies —Ed. New Monthly. | Phe success was complete , tor General Becher did not discover that | belong- 
NAPOLEON AT ROCHEFORT. ed to the French navy till Napoleon went on vord the Bellerophon, and it was 

I spent several days ina close inspection of the arsenal of Rochefort, and on this occasion that he said to me, ‘1 am sorry, captain, that you have so se- 
the fleet ; but, before entering upon this important subject, I will insert an riously compromised yourself by your zeal : your plan, | must confese, deserved 

isode relative to my worthy and estimable companion and guide in these ‘ better fate. 
visits. lt was my good fortune speedily to procure the friendship of thix ex- So much activity was manifested in the preparations, that J left Rochefort 
cellent man, in so high a degree, that he even entrusted me with an importsn! early on the 6th of July, for Marennes, in order.to receive the brandy necessa- 
memoir, with the permis-ion tu publish it—a permission which he had Inther- ‘Y '°F the cargo of the Magdalena. On the 10tn | proceeded to the island of 
to invariably refused, even at the earnest solicitation of the most distinguished | *!* where | learnt that the emperor was on board the Saale, and that he was 
men. This memoir contains more positive information than we have ever re- jwholly abandoned by Captain Philibert, ‘he commander of that frigate, who de- 
ceived on that obscure portion of the hisiory of Napoleon which relates to his clared to him, that the presence of an English ship off the entrance of the 
stay at Rochefort, and which is not to be met with in the writing of Las Cases, Perthius d'Antioche, was au insuperable obstacle to his Majesty's departure, 
Norvins, Capefigue, and others.+ It will be clearly perceived, from the docu “* "® Captain Poilibert, had the strictest orders not to expose himself and his 
ment, that it Napoleon had to end his dsys in moral torture at St. Helena, i “T°W to the danger of an uncertain encounter, in order to secure the personal 
wae by no ee nce of the insuperable difficulty of his escaping safety of theemperor. Captain Pornee, commander of the Medusa frigate, 
from bee but that it arose, on the one hand, from the machinations of the behaved in a very different manner. ‘That brave officer offered to the emperor 
petty Camarilla by whom he was surrounded at Kochefort, and who, with few to take him on board his vessel,and either secure his safe retreat, or to die with 
exceptions, far from being disposed to sscrifice themselves for the emperor, !!% : adding, thathe might indeed be sunk, but that he pledged his word of 
thought only of their own interest, and of their own danger ; and, on the other %H0Ur never to surrender. This generous offer had no better fate 
hand, from the magnanimity of Napoleon himself, who disdained to expose Re, 48 will be seen in the sequel; and the only motive which deterred 
those whom he looked upon as the faithful friends, to the possible fate of an (peor, was his repugnance to expose those who followed him to such an un- 


ignominious death, in order to save his own person. Lastly, the romantic idea °°f'410 fate. bs > 
which be had strangely conceived of English generosity, inay certainly have * The emperor hereupon left the Saale frigate at nine o'clock p.m. , 
contributed its share. The glory of the emperor has undoubtedly lost noth- “| was summoned the same evening to the emperor, who received me with 


ing by it. The close of his great career was thus readered infinitely more  8'e*” kindness, and desired ime immediately to embark all his effects and those 

ic, and has more infallibly secured to him the deepest sympathy of posteri- jot his suite. I accordingly commenced at ten o’clock,and at midnight all was 
ty, to the latest moment of his life, than if he had sunk imto obscurity in the ready, so that nothing remained to be done except taking the passengers on 
prosaic life of a private man, either ia England or im America. ‘he force of board. I must here mention a circumstance which had nearly cost me my life. 
circumstances rendered it impossible for Napoleon ever again to take an ac-| All the points of the island were well guarded, and particularly that part oppo- 
tive part in the history of the world. Fortune, therefore, bestowed upon him, *!¢ ‘° which the Magdalena lay at anchor. I had selected a spot for our em- 
all still could give—a catastrophe peculiar to himself! Notwithstanding \barkation which was about filly paces distant from @ marine post, and in order 
his hard fate, his glory remained uoimpaired—enough for him, who desired ‘ prevent any mistake, 1 bad sequesied Count Bertrand to give notice to the 

to live for posterity ! | commander of poste to noise might 

: ; : between ten and twelve o'clock that night eing convinced that we mi 

bepend ‘now commence our operations we all proceeded to 


* From a work by the Prince, entitled, * Egypt under Mehemet Ali.” w but we had scarcely embarked a small part of t e when a fire 
I wrote this in 1837, and I am unacquainted with any thing that may have since been ack, had d he 
on the subject. i} * Besson had married a wealthy Danish lady. 
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of musketry was directed at us, which unfortunately took effect, broke the arm), 
of one of my Danes, who was standing next me, and riddled our boat like a 
sieve. 
the post, where | soon set matters to rights. Nobody there had received any, 
notice, but the brave soldiers, who heard us speaking German, mistook it for 
English, ard fired at us accordingly. ' 

~ A little before midnight, I repaired to the emperor, and informed him 
that all was ready and the wind favourable. His majesty replied, that it 
was impossible to depart that night, because he expected King Joseph. * Go 
down,’ he added, * and take some supper with Bertrand. He will communi- 
cate to you a new project ; give him your vpinion on it, and then come back 
to me.’ 

* The emperor manifested great composure, yet he seemed to be thoughtful, 
and I mention this circumstance only to contradict the publications of the day, 
which universally affirm that Napoleon was asleep almost the whole time that 
he was at Rochefort, and was so cast down by his situation that he was unabie 
to determine on the adoption of any plan. n the contrary, | did not find him 

in the jeast cast down or agitated ; he frequently, as usual, had recourse to his 
snuti-box, and at the same time listened very sttentively to all that was said) 
to him, but he appeared to me. to Jook with too much indifference, on the tra- 
gical complexity of his situation. * How unfortunate, sire,’ said J, * that you. 
cannot depart to-day. The Rades des Basques are free from enemies; the 
Perthuis Breton is open : who knows if they will be so to-morrow |’ These 
words were unhappily prophetic. Even on the 12th the English knew nothing 

the Emperor's arrival at Rochefort, which was first made known to them by) 
the visit of the Duke de Savary aud Count Las Cases on board the Bellero | 
phon. This will indisputably prove ‘hat they had remained,up to that moment, 
at the entrance of the Gironde and of the Perthuis d’ Antioche, in order to pre- 
vent every attempt to escape, which might be made by the frigates which 
were at anchor in the road of the isle of Aix. On the same evening, however, | 
that the above-mentioned noblemen comununieated the emperors arrival) 
the Bellerophon came immediately to anchor im the Rades Basques, which 
was unquestionably the proper position for siunultaneously guarding both en 
trances. 

“I left the emperor, and went down into the cabin to Count Bertrand, who) 
told me that some young officers, at whose head was one Gentil, a lieutenant 
in the navy, had come to propose to the emperor, to embark him on board a 
sloop (chaloupe pontee) from Rochelle,and to convey im in it to the entrance: 
of the Riviere de Buurdeaux, passing the Straits of Monmousson, where 
American vesse] was at anchor, in which the Emperor could obtain a passage’ 
to America, or, of which he might take possession, in the event of a refu 
sal. There were, in fact, several American vessels off Royant, which General 
I’ Allemand visited, and the captains of which ad offered their services to his 
Majesty 

“ As I was weil acquainted with the brave young men who had made this) 
offer, and whose naines deserve to be handed down to posterity,* | told the mar- 
shai that | was convinced, Heaven itself pointed out to his Majesty a safe means 
of escape, but that it must be taken advautage of immediately, since every cir- 
cumstance appeared to combine to ensure success. 

** «What do you mean by this!’ inquired the marshal, in astonislment.* 

“ [ will explain myself,’ replied 1. * lhe two sloops off Rocheile are ex 
cellent sailers, better, undoubtedly, than the English cruisers. They must be 
sent, one through the Strait of Munmousson, and the other through the Per- 
thuis d’Antioche, and persons and effects belonging to the emperor, must be 
embarked on board both the vessels; but so that the crews themselves might| 
not be aware who was on board the other sluop. Nothing more,” | continued, 
* will then be necessary, except giving private orders to the commanders of the 
two light vessels, separately.to put themselves in the way of the English cruis- 
ers, to suffer themselves to be chased by them, and to draw them away as far 
as possibie ; aud that a report sould be secretly spresd at Rochefort, tuat Na-|| 


| and pacing up and down im his room 


say the least, are useless. 


forthwith It appeared to me that the littie gold which the emperor intended 
to take with him, had been divided, and that M. Marchand had 


I instantly leaped on shore, at the risk of being shot, and hastened to| a smal! portion to the care of every individual who was to embark with his 


Majesty 

2 At seven o'clock, I repaired tothe emperor, whom I found ready dressed, 
‘Ah, vous voila!’ he exclaimed, as I 
entered, * les chaloupes sont parties A ce soir donc—le sort en est jeté.” He 
then inquired, whether I was certain that] was acquainted with the whole 
coast, while, at the same time, he pointed with his finger tothe island of Aix, &c., 
in the chart of Poitou, which lay upon the table. As | was about to reply, M. 
Marchand entered and whispered to the emperor, upon which I was suddenly 
dismissed On retiring, | met a person whom | had never seen Lere before, 
and who I afterwards learned was King Joseph. 

The whole day was passed in making every arrangement for our voyage as 
perfect as possible, aud when evening set in, | was informed that the gentle- 
‘nan whom the emperor had lately sent to the Bellerophon, had just returned. 
There 1s not the slightest doubt, but that it was only on this day, that ceftain 
persons belonging to the suite of Napeleon, apprehensive lest they might be 
taken prisoners with him, on board my yacht, had definitely influenced to 
enter into serious negotiations with Captain Maitland, whose answer had just 
arrived, but of which, at that time, | had not the slightest suspicion. 

* On the contrary ; when his Majesty again summoned me, as soon as it was 
dark, | experienced the greatest delight, in the anticipation that my wishes 
were approaching their goal. 

On entering, | found General Savary, Count Las Cases, Count Monthelon, 
and another person, who was a stranger to me, in the saloon. 
| Captain,’ said the emperor, addressing me, * you most immediately return 
to your yacht, and cause my effects to be disembarked. I sincerely thank you 
for all your good intentions towards me. Had the object been the deliverance 
of an oppressed people, as was my intention on quitting the island of Elba, | 
‘should not have lost a moment in confiding myself to your care; but as the sole 
question now hinges upon my personal wellare, | will not expose those who 
have remained faithiul to me and to my interests, to any dangers, which, to 
I have resolved to go to England, and to-morrow I 
shall embark in the Bellerophon.’ 

*“ Had | been strack to the ground by a flash of lightning from a serene sky, 
{ could not have experrenced a more fearfal sensation than that which wae 
produced by these last words. 1 felt the blood forsake my cheeks, the tears 
gushed from my eyes, and for some moments J had no power of utterance. It 
was as clear to me as the light of heaven that the emperor was mis- 


taken in his chivalrous ideas of the magnanimity of the British government 


and a thousand anxious forebodings filled my breast : for I had been, m 4 
at different periods, during the space of five long years, the victim of this go- 
verniment, whose good faith has ever been on a par with the Panic.* 

it is not to be wondered at, that | clearly foresaw the issue. 

«To England, sire,’ | at length exclaimed, in a half-suffocated voice, ‘to 
England! ‘Then you are undone The Tower of London will be your resi- 
dence, and you may think yourself happy if nothing worse befalls you. What! 
your Mayesty will deliver yourself up, bound hand and foot to that i 
cabinet, which will reyore at being able to destroy him, who so deeply wounded 
it to the very beart’s core, and threatened its entire destruction. You are the 
ouly person whom it bas to fear, and wil! you voluntarily give yourself up to it 


/without any necessity * sire’ — 


‘God knows what | might still have added in my despair, had not General 
Savary, who was in one corner of the saloon, interrupted me with his sonorous 
voice, and harshly imposed silence. 

“« Captain,’ he exclaimed, * you take too much upon yourself! 
urely forget in whose presence you are!’ 

** * Oh lavssez le parler,’ said the emperor, with a sorrowful look, which went 
to my very heart; bat I soon perceived, when I had in some measure re- 


Do net en- 


poleon had embarked on board one of these sloops, so that the crew of each) ‘covered myself, how useless any further attempt would be. 


sloop might themselves believe that the emperor was on board the other. As 


*** Pardon, sire,’ | continued, ‘if | have said too much ; but I am as com- 


soon as this plan was matured and the report properly spread abroad. the pletely stanned by your decision as if | had been struck by a thunderbolt; and 
sloops might sail the next evening, while the emperor would accompany me on { am only able to entreat your Mayesty’s indulgence. As for your grace,” I 
the following morning, when he would have two wore chances of happily effect- added, turning to the duke, * [ request you, at least, to order the port not to 
ing his escape. !t is the more necessary,’ [ expressly added ; * to take advan fire at me again to-night, for it would be too hard a fate to be struck down 
e of all these favourable circumstances, with the least possible deley, a French bullet while compelled to land effects, to disembark which, in A 
as it is highly probable that the enemy, who is now under sail off the entrance fiea, ! would have sacrificed my life ten times over.’ 
of the Perthuis d’Antioche, is still ignorant of the emperor's presence, for“ * Go, captan,’ said the emperor, mildly, and make yourself easy. Wheb 
if he were aware of wt, he would unquestionably not fail to take up a posi- you have finished your business come again to me.” Mes 
tion in the Rades des Basques, whence he would be able to watch both the “I did as | was commanded, though in the most desponding spirit ; and at 
ian? naive o'clock in the evening of the 14th of July all was completed ; on which f 
“The marshal seemed to be of the same opmion as myself, and as he was immediately returned to inform the emperor I found him alone with M. Mar- 
anxious to acquaint the emperor with the proposition, without delay, he re- chand, who might well be called fidelity personified, and whose obligingness to 
me to accompany him. me never wearied. Wivhout his assistance | should, perhaps, never have had 
“ We found Napoleon resting his elbow on a beautiful vermilion seat, which) access to the emperor; for the spirit of intrigue had already taken as firm 
had been ted to him by his consort, Maria Louisa, and which, as his) footing in the island of Aix as it had formerly done in the Tuileries. T will 
Majesty wished to retain it uil the last moment, was almost the only article of) mention only one instance ‘The persons who were appointed to embark with 
furniture which was not yet embarked. ‘The emperor raised his head, and/ the emperor on board the Magdalena were Marshal Bertrand, Count Las Ca- 
said, with an expression of good humour :—* Eh bien, Bertrand, que vous en ses, and General Montholon. ‘The two latter were very littl compromised 
dit le Capitaine Besson!’ Alter Bertrand hed made him acquainted with al! with the government of the king, and had, therefore, nothing to fear, whereas 
that I had said,the emperor manifested Ims entire approbation of my plan, and) General |'Allemand was already condemned to death Yet that meritorious 
immediately ordered the remaming effects Lelougmg to Ins suite, and a quan-| general could never -ucceed in laying his claim before the emperor, Being 
tity of provisions, to be put on board these sloops, aod desired that a reper constantly impeded in every possibie way, he at length Tequested me to 
should be circulated that 1 was lus intention to emvark on board one of these, allow him to mx with my crew, in the disguise of a sailor, and to save 
and then to despatch both of them shortly before bis own departure. He ‘his life. 
added, ‘Je suis a present decide a partir avec vous, capitaine, dans la nuituu! “ As soon as the emperor saw me enter lie came up to me, and said; *Cap- 
13 ow 14.’ tain, | again thank you, As soon as you have settled every thing here, come 
“] foresaw, with the deepest regret, that this fresh delay would render ali|'and yom me in England | shall, undoubtedly, when 1 am there,’ he added, 
our efforts abortive, and I even ventured to express my apprehensions, but) with a smile, * still have need of a man of your character : 
without effect. || “*Ah! sire,’ rephed, much affected, ‘ why dare! not cherish the 
* On the Lith 12th, the sloops were further fitted out, and early on the 13th) hope that a day will come when | may be summoned to obey so flattering a 
they set sail, with full instructions as had been agreed upon This they ef-) command * : 
fected without impediment, although the Bellerophon, in consequence of the “Unable any longer to suppress my feelings, | was about hastily to retire, 
visit of the Duke de Savary and Count Lascases, had already taken up her when the emperor imade me a sign to stop, and sent Marchand out to feteh 
new position in the Rades des Basques, on the evening of the 12th. ||\Marshal Bertrand ; he then selected from among some arms for his private 
“ At break of day on the 13th, M Marchand came on board, and entrusted) use, which stood in a corner of the room, a valuable double-barrelled gun, 
to me a leathern belt filled with gold coin, to meet the emperor's expenses, which be had long used in the chase, and presenting it to me, said, with much 
and, at the same time, he pave me an order irom his Mayesty to repair to hint) ‘emotion, — 
** Je n'ai plos ren dans ce moment, 4 vous offrir, mon ami, que cette arme, 
* They were Messieurs Dovet, euseigne de Vaisseau, Kuight of the Legion of Honour | Veuillez l'accepter comme un souvenir de moi” 
—ayou g manol very eilerprising spirit, devoted lo the emperor, Conde, aspirant) « Phis present, which is so iavaluably dear to me, and che inex ly be- 
of first class, worthy In every sense to tread in the footsteps of his brave tather 
the commanoant Conde ; and Gen ji, one of the most resolute officers, who look part)! * Captain Besson was twice a plisoner op the fiighttul English pentons, His escape 
nthe whole Spanish war, ameng the Marins ae ja Garde. |jwas very romantic, and his aversion for the English may be pardonabie. , 
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Marca 1, 


Riga. manner in which it was made, induced me, as | was alone wiih the em-! 

to make, almost involuotarily, a last attempt. | threw myself at his 
feet, and conjured him with tears, by everything which the most melancholy 
cenviction suggested to me, not to give himself up to the English, for that as yet 
nothing was lost, and I promised io have all his things again on board within 
two hours, wher he might immediately follow, and we might set sail without 
delay, Nothing was wanting but his decision—his command. Alas ' all was 
io 


vain. 
_ “* Well, sire,” I exclaimed, rising, but the marshal, who had entered mean- 
time, interrupted me 

he in, cease your useless endeavours,’ he exclaimed, impatiently ; 
our zeal is laudable, your conduct noble, but his Majesty cannot now 


| 


back. 
_ “It was perhaps so, and | suppressed the words which were still upon my 
lips. I said, ‘nothing now remains for me, but to tase leave of your Ma- 
yey and to ag im the same yacht, sire, which was intended for your 
follow the precise route which you have approved, and 


T shal 
time, I fear, will too soon show your Majesty which of the two projects was 
the safest.’ 


“ Struck to the heart, I retired, and went on board my ship. It was ten 
o’cleck at night ; I immediately had the anchor weighed, and sailed with a 
brisk east wind. I was not in any way molested, end at daybreak reached the 
entrance of the Perthuis Breton, where | mixed with the coasting vessels 

“ It is necessary to observe that the emperor did not cimbark im the Epervia. 
till five o'clock in the morning of the 15th, and arrived on board the Bellerophon: 
at nine o'clock, a m. 

“ [ had therefore long before continued my voyage, unobserved, in company 
with the coasting vessels, and it was not till | found myself off the Sables 
d@’Olonnes, that | took leave of my captain, who sailed to Ushant and Kiel, 

the English chaunel, and arrived safely twenty days alterwards, with 

out having been visited by a single English cruiser. or, as | observed before, 

ing in any wise molested. I then returned in one of the coasting vessels to 
Roc » where waited on the marine prefect to receive his orders He told 
me that, at the desire of the emperor, he had kept back, till the last moment, 
two cheste of plate, which he was to deliver to Madame Besson, in case the) 
emperor had sailed with me. As his Majesty, however, had taken an opposite. 
step, he had deemed it his duty to send these chesis, with some others which 
hia Majesty had intrusted to him, on board tne Bellerophon. In fact the sale 

these very chests of piate, served to supply the emperor's most urgent wants 
at St. Helena, but I myself was very far from having any notion that lis Ma- 
jesty would have carried his intentions so far, as to think of the fate of my wile, 
in case my project had been carmed into execution 

“ My next interview with Madame Besson was a melancholy oue indeed 
Tt was long beiore either of us could tind words to give vent to our profound 
affliction. The uuhappy resolution taken by the emperor destroyed him for- 


ever ; but my fate, also, was evitably inarked out. | felt assured that | must | 


become the victim of my voluntary action, aud so it proved ere long Dis- 
missed, as unworthy of serving the new government. | was compelled to fly 
from my country, and to leave my wife alone at Rochefort 11 consequence 
of the agitations of the last few days, she became extremely ill, and she was 
long exposed to all kinds of annoyances ; indeed, the police completely perse- 
cuted her, and drove her to Bourdeaux. She at length found an opportunity 

ing for Kiel, where we met again, for the first tume, in December, 
1816. Since that mournful period, [ have beeu wandering in foreign lands, 


nor have J ventured to agprenee the coast of France, except in the year 1826, | 


when his highness, the Viceroy of Egypt, sent ne tu Marseilles, to arm the 
ships of war which Geveral J.ivron had caused to be built there for his high- 
ness. My connexion with Egypt takes its date from that time. Mebemet Alt 
has most generously rewarded my service ; and [ shal! esteem myself happy if 

activity, my govd-will, and sincere regard for the extraordinery man to 
=z Providence has conducted me, may contribute to render me more aud 
more worthy of his beuefi's "’ 

The reader will scarcely be able to lay down this simple statement, without! 
feeling the most lively interest for the principal characters, the great emperor 
and the brave B It t, however, be concealed that the hero, who 
had for years been hurried from place to place, harrassed, no longer pos- 
seased the energetic resolution which had raised him so high when only General 
Bonaparte. But we must remember that he had not then been intoxicated by 
the atmosphere of a court, which gradually weakens the strongest head, and 
corrodes the purest heart. 

Providence, however, in this instance, as in every other, ordered all for the 
best ; and Besson may fully console himself. ‘The emperor, it is true, had his 
deliverer succeeded in conveying him to America, might have been spared the 
personal sufferings of many years ; but his glory, I repeat it, could only have 

a mortal blow. I: was better, far better, for Napoleon to die in St. 
Helena, as the prisoner of Europe, than to end his days as an obscure ind)- 
vidual in privete life. His admirers have, therefore, reason rather to rejuice 
that the result turned ont as it did, and the English alone have cause to lament 
that the plen of the intrepid Besson failed, for its success would have spsred 
them one of the most di-graceful pages of their history.* 


MR. ROWLAND POLE’S VALENTINES. 

There are some places which it is a real privilege to live in—such as Bath. 
. Rowland Pole lived in Bath. ‘The consequence was that every body knew 
. Rowland Pole—knew all about him; kuew what he had a-year, and what 

did with it; knew where he dealt and where he visited ; knew what his 
washerwoman’s bil] came to weekly, and his other bills half-yearly, or however 
it was he paid them ; knew what he ate and drank, and how much ; knew when 
he took physic, and how little; with twenty other things, the knowledge o! 
whieh Mr. Rowland Pole innocently supposed to be confined to his own breast. 
But all else that every body knew about Mr Rowland Pole was uninteresting 
insignificant, trivial, compares with one piece of information, the most univer- 
sally diffused of all—every body kaew that Mr. K. P. was not happy, that he 
was disgusted with the unholy state of bachelorhood, that he was in search of a 


Now Mr. —— But perhaps the indulgent reader, to save repetition, will 
permit me to call Mr. Rowland Pole “ our hero”— meaning, the reader's and 
mine. Our hero, then, (for 1 take the permission for granted, and { don’t see 
how the reader can help it,) had not advertised for a connubial partner. Nei- 


* Eight months after this was written, on my return trom a difficult and dangerous 
journey in the desests of Africa, | found that Besson, woom | had eft ta the fuli vigour 
of life, was already inhis grave. His manuscript alone 1emains with me, as 4 guarantee 
for the authenticity of the fragment here communicated, of his life, which in many, 


other respects was extremely remarkabie. 


ther had he communicated lis wishes on this point to an intimate friend, in all 
the sacredness of confidence. And yet every body, as I have said, knew the 
thing. What Mr. Rowland Pole believed to be his best kept secret, was ac- 
tually the town-talk of Bath. The solution of this enigma I am able to farnish. 
Mr. K. P. had made proposals to several young ladies, and such proposals are 
not made sub sigillo conjessionis. Young ladies at Bath are not bound to se- 
crecy when young gentlemen, or gentlemen who are not young, make them 
declarations of attachment. Who ever heard of a gentleman's dropping on 
one or two knees before a young lady, and faltering out “*T love you, but let it 
go no farther?” The reader will see it was no mystery that a good many peo- 
ple were in the secret of vur hero's matrimonial aspirations, whom he never 
dreamed of taking into his confidence 

Now, this was not in Mr. Rowland Pole’s favour, as every refusal that he 
‘met with rendered his ever meeting with an acceptance more and more pro- 
blematical. He whom one young lady rejects, may reckon with tolerable cer- 
tainty on being rejected by another young lady—ay, by an infinite series of 
young ladies. He is become toocheap Who cares to “ win” him whom so 
many have * worn,’ or might have worn, bad the wear pleased them? Such 
a conquest is not worth the proclaiming, consequently not worth the having. 
It is like carrying an unwalled town, not worth a bulletm. ‘Thus, while in one 
poiut of view it was an advantage to Mr. R. P. that every body knew he was 
looking for a wife, inasmuch as it saved him the expense of an advertisement, 
(and Mr. R. P. was not a gentleman of expensive tastes.) in another, this cir- 
cumstance told with a fearful weight against him—the very notoriety of his 
wishes presenting the most formidable barrier to their fulfilment. 

Now, it is somewhat singular, if we look at it dispassionately, that Mr Row- 
land Pole should have been the rejected of so many young ladies. Mr. Row- 
land Pole was in easy circumstances: for Bath, he might be called rich ; and 
there are young ladies enough at Bath—so many young ladies that, if they a// 
get husbands, I must say that Bath does not contribute its due proportion to the 
old-maidery of England. One las not beard that the young ladies of Bath, 
above all other young ladies, have an objection to marriage in the abstract. 
Perhaps the particular concrewou of marriage, represented by our friend, or 
hero, Mr. Rowland Pole, was wore than usually uninviting. The truth is, Mr. 
R. P. was not cast in the mouldof the beroic. Mr. KR. P. was no longer young, 
and eiderly people at Bath, who remembered hun younger, could not conscien- 
tiously say that they remembered him handsomer Substituting a toad for the 
frog in the fable, and let the obscene reptile really puff itself up to the size of 
the ox, or, at least, of a prowising bull-calf: theu set it on its hind legs, and 
dress it like a gentleman of competent fortune, and you will have a lively image 
of Mr. Rowland Pole. 

Now, it is very true that all this would have weighed, and did weigh, very 
little against our hero's more solid recommendations, so long as the balance 
was in the hands of young ladies’ papas and mammas—nay, that many young 
ladies would have had more true philosophy than to reject a substance for the 
sake of a shadow, to tern their backs on a handsome settlement, merely be- 
cause a gentleman who was not handsome was the settler. But, somehow, it 
happeved that Mr. Pole never applied to the right young lady—that he offered 
himself to those who did not want hin This was, indeed, no more than na- 
tural. Our hero had eyes, though they were but small ones, and could see 
“the charms that others saw.’’ He worshipped at shrines where he was not 
the only votary: thus he always had rivals. On the other hand, if Mr. Pole 
had eyes, so had young ladies ; and when the choice lay between that gentle- 
man and somebody else, it would really have been a taste very mach out of 
the common that would not have decided in somebody else's favour. 

But nothing tended so much to the frustration of the wishes of Mr. Rowland 
Pole as a nickname be had got. ‘They called him Mr. Roly-poly. That was 
adding insult to injury ; but young ladies will do such things. Then there was 
no end to the puns, quips, conceits, and conundrums, that were made on the 
name and the person of our unfortunate hero. His favourite place in the Ab- 
bey church, from which he took his weekly survey of the collective young- 
ladyhood of Bath, was christened by a facetious curate, * Pole’s Synopsis ” 
A gentleman who dabbled in natural philosophy called him “the negative 
Pole,” because, wherever he attempted approximation, he was met by a nega- 
tive, which repelled hun. Aud a very young gentleman had sent to ** The 
Bath Herald” the following epigram, which was, very properly, set back to 
him: — 

“ As beauty’s sway extends from pole to pole, 
So Pole from beauty does to beauty roll.” 


Mr. Rowland Pole’s first essay to come within the pale of the holy estate 
(at least the firet that has come to my knowledge) was on this wise. He knew 
a house—it was in Heprietta-street-—in which dwelt a very worthy, but not 
very wealthy man, with a dozen of daughters and nosons. The Misses Oliver 
were all pretty, but Miss Helen Oliver was the prettiest. So thought every 
body ; and so thought, as was natural, inevitable, but most unfortunate for him, 
Mr Rowland Pole. Our hero thought Miss Helen not only the prettiest of the 
Olivers, but the prettiest girl in Bath; and 1f herein he did but show his judg- 
ment, he certainly showed all the more lamentable deficiency of that quality, in 
that he forthwith proceeded to fall in love with this pretty Miss Helen. Was 
not all Bath in love with her already? And, had it not been so, was he a Row- 
land for this Oliver? Desperately in love, however, did Roly-poly fall. Never- 
\theless, he did not immediately “tell his love;’’ for, to say the truth, he did 
not know rightly how to go about it. Hewas ashamed. A young gentleman, 
in love for the first time, is always bashful. Roly-poly was not exactly young, 
but he was bashful. Still Miss Helen, had she held such a thing possible, 
might have seen that he was in love with her. Did not he look like a languish- 
ing Adonis, whenever his eyes rested upon her! At least Adonis could not 
have looked more languishing, though perhaps he might have languished with 
abetter grace. Roly-poly had not at this time moved much (rolled much) in 
female society: he had not remarkably great powers of entertainment; he was 
considered a dull companion. Not that he prosed : he was on the whole rather 
lasilent man. But then he was not a good listener, any more than a good talker : 
lhe was neither amusing nor amusable. Nevertheless, he did all in his power 
to put Miss Helen in possession of the fact that he was in love with her, All 
in bis power—for to tell it her was noé in his power. Also, to make her pre- 
sents was not in his power. First, he was too shy ; and neat, he was no frend 
of unnecessary expense ; he really could not bring hunself to part with money 
foolishly. 1t was curious. but Mr. Rowland Pole did not give away his money 
with half the readiness with which he gave away his heart. But * love kas 
leyes.” Heavens! what looks did Mr. Rowland Pole lavish—they cost nothing 
—upon the unconscious object of his adoration! Also, he rubbed his hands in 
a fidget of pleasure when he got near her: then he sat by her when be could, 
and always told her what kind of weather it was, and what kind it had been 
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for the last few days, and what kind it was like, or not like, shortly to be. The “I'm sure | should think it uo advautage to be older than ,” sighed 
weather was Mr. Rowland Pole’s strong pot. Helen. Mrs. Oliver proceeded— 
It was Valentine's eve. The spring was backward : there was snow upon “~The wife ought to be able to look up to the husband ——” 
the ground, and the hedges sparkled with the late frost. There was something | “ Roly-poly must stand on the table, if he wants Helen to look up to him,” 
im the air that gave a buoyancy to the spirits: it was so brisk, so clear, as if |urged Miss |solda. 
the whole atmosphere had been turned into laughing-gas. Helen took a walk) “ For guidance 
with one vf her sisters through some of the sylvan lanes out by Widcombe, “ Helen had to help Roly-poly over the stiles,” murmured little Genevieve, 
and Mr Rowland Pole contrived, by the merest accident m the world, to fall who had been her sister's companion of the preceding day's walk. 
in with them. Mr. Rowland Pole was not fond of frosty weather, but Miss “ For protection ——” 
Helen was. She was in high spirits. She laughed—she ran races with Mr.“ Roly-poly got behind Helen, when we came up to Biddle’s farm-house, 
Rowland Pole—she threw a snow-ball at him. _where they have the big dog.” 
Roly-poly was in a state of beatification. All was tumult in his breast.| “ He must go before ber im the race of life——” 
“ She loves me,” said he to himself. He went home from the walk very happy |“ Helen beat Roly-poly yesterday, when he tried to race with her, hollow.” 
—happy to get home, because it was cold—happy, also, because he was home =“ Her caprices must not be able to bring him out of his equilibriam——.” 
just in time for dinner—bappy, above all, because he took with him the enrap- | * Roly-poly was near falling, when Helen threw a snow-ball at him.” 
turing certainty that his feelings were understood and reciprocated. ‘! will What is this I hear?” said Mrs. Oliver, somewhat indignantly. “It 
write her,” said Ane as he sipped lus purt after dinner, “a Valentine.” pears, Helen. from all that Genevieve says, that you have been giving Mr. 
The writing of that Valentine cost him some ounces of substance : he wrote Rowland Pole the most decided encouragement. This settles the question ; 
it mn the sweat of his brow. It is happily in my power to lay it before the you cannot now draw back. Mr. Oliver, | am sure you will perceive with me, 


ci— that there can be but one answer to this gentleman's proposals —— 
* Your beauteous charms, oh ! lovely maid, “ Certainly, my dear, I'l] write a civil note to him—tell bim how sensible— 
Hath me a soft and tender lover made. honour and so forth—but, quite out of the question—Helen too you Isolda, 
I have seen thee in the graceful dance, darling, give me my writing desk—lI'll write immediately—cruel to poor 
And sing, if possible, with still more elegance ! | old devil in suspense.”’ 
But ob ! thy virtues I can trace “ Isolda, stay where you are. Mr. Oliver, now listen to me.”’ 
In every feature of thy form and face. And Mrs, Oliver set forta how Mr. R. P. was rich ; how Helen could 
Therefore doth all my feelings thus combine, expect so good a match in Bath, where nobody saw her ; how it was an e 
To you to send this Valentine. lent establishment ; how Mr. Oliver was far from rich; how Helen, as Mrs. 
] am in love with you, dearest — Rowland Pole, would be able to do, no mortal could tell what, for her sisters ; 
Tell me what it is you fearest! how mothers alone were judges of what was for a daughter's advantage; how 
Tell me, oh! tell me if your youthful heart fathers, as a general rule, saemed to be in the world to no other end than the 
Beatest with generosity to assuage my smart! breaking of mothers’ hearts, and the thwarting of the best-couceived plans for 
What mean that blush and yonder downcast sigh ' the interests of their families ; how there was no use in talking ; and how she, 
What mean the pearly tears that stud thine eye ' Mrs. Oliver, would be missed when she was gone ; with much more to the same 
Am [ not thy lover true, effect—that is, to the etiect of totally subduing Mr. Oliver, if that had not been 
Deeply attached (I swear) to you! a work of supererogation. 
I send this Valentine to thee, Mrs. Oliver, having thus silenced al! opposition va the part of her husband, 
In hopes you will relent to marry me. uf that could be said to be silenced which never had a voice, nor dreamed of 
Oh! then relent, and crown the goal |having one, took her daughter m hand. We will not recapitulate the argu- 
Of your distracted lover, Rowland Pole !"’ ments she used : suffice it to say, they prevailed. Miss Helen was portionless 


“TL think,” said oar hero, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and —one of many portionless sisters. Mr Rowland Pole’s proposal was really a 
fetehing a sigh of exhaustion —~ | think that ought to do it.” He ead bis generous one, as the lick-spittle world we live m counts generosity. Then, Mr. 
production over, slowly rubbing his hands together. “ There's a warmth in it,” Rowland Pole was old, very old, really old enough to be Helen's grandfather. 
said he : “I hope she won't think it too romantic.” Had he been fifteen or twenty years younger, the disparity of years would have 

But Mr. Rowland Pole was not a man to divorce the poetry of life from its been much more frightful ; but, as it was, his wife would certamly uot have a 
prose. His Valentine to Miss Helen, he resolved, should be accompanied by a very long lease of hun. The fair daughter of the Ulivers overlvoked the white 
letter to Miss Helen's papa. ‘To this task he now addressed himself, and, sin- hair and the carbuncled face, aud fixed ber eyes on the guod establishment. 
gular to say, although the letter cost him far less of mental labour than the Va- But there was oue thing which she did not overlook 
lentine, it was a far better productivn than the latter. It was really a well Our Roly-poly did not dress fashtwuably - be was peculiar in bis dress, almost 
written letter—I may say, an eloqueut ove. | have seen a copy of it, and as peculiar as in his personal structure. He wore blue velvet breeches, and 
could insert it here, but it is in print already. The fact is, Mr. Pole had writ- long boots, with tassels in front. ‘To her the blue breeches and long boots 
teu it out from the helpful pages of 4 * Complete Letter-writer,” and, if the were inghts. Sbe bad laughed at them when she had no thought of a nearer 
reader has any curiosity to see exactly how it ran, there is every reason to be- interest in the wearer: she shuddered at them now. She would never walk 
lieve that be will find the book still in print—and 1t is not dear. about the streets of Bath with a caricature at her side. ‘To every thing else 

Next morning, being Valentine's day, the prose and the poetry were delivered she saxi ‘ yes," but to the blue breeches, to the long boots, she said “no.” 
in Henrietta-street at the same tune by the penny-postman, and were handed Pantaloons—black—uneatly strapped under fasbiouable, short bouts, must her 
to the parties to whom they were respectively addressed, as the family sat at wover put on, or Helen Oliver would sooner die an Uliver than become Mrs. 
breakfast. ** God biess my suul!’ exclaimed Mr. Oliver, as he glanced over Rowland Pole. 
his letter. ‘* Goodness!” cried Miss Helen, as her eye ran through hers. With this, the ultimatum of his fair daughter, her dutiful papa now proceeded 

“ What is it '—what is it, Helen!” sang out a chorusof Olivers, while papa to wait on our bero. Mr. R. P. was im bed: he was, under no circumstauees, 
handed his letter to mamma, with the words, ** A most extraordinary circum- an early riser, and to-day he was laid up with a slight attack of gout, the con- 
stance, my love.” sequence, probably, of his yesterday's walk in the fields. However, on hearing 

“ What is it, Helen! Ab! what is it!’ repeated the chorus. that Mr. Oliver was below, he shuffled out of bed, and into bis dressing-gown 

“T see nothing so very extraordinary, Mr. Oliver,’ observed that gentleman's aud slippers, and descended to the parlour, treading tenderly, his heart ing 
spouse. hard as he went. Roly-poly blushed to Lis fat ears when his eyes met those of 

Perhaps not so very extraordinary, my dear,” acquiesced the weil-disci- bis intended father in-law, and had scarcely self-possession enough to beg that 


plined busbaud: ‘certainly, not at ail extraordinary ; though, | confess, at gentleman to be seated. !t was the most awful moment of his life. 
| Mr. Oliver hastened to set the agitated lover at his ease, complimented him 


first it took me a little by surprise.” 
“ Do tell us, Helen: what is it!” fell in the chorus. on his poetical powers, whereat Roly-poly's cheeks flamed up tll it was pain- 
“ Roly-poly has written me a Valentine,” at length exclaimed Helen, who ful to look at them, said some civil things as to the honour he and his family 
had finished reading the production of her adorer’s muse. “ There, Isolda; felt done to them by Mr. R. P.'s flattermg proposal, and concluded by express- 
read it out for the benefit of the public, and, pray, do it justice. Papa, mam- ing the entire satisfaction which he experienced in receiving Mr. R. P. asa 
ma, Isolda’s going to read us Roly-poly’s Valentine !"’ |son-in-law, and in committing the bappiness of his child to the bands of a af 
“ Mr. Rowland Pole has written your papa a proposal for you, Helen,” said tleman so calculated in every point of view to promote it. Mrs. O iver’s feel- 
Mrs. Oliver, gravely. ings, he added, coincided with his own, (as indeed they always did,) and, what 
Mamma!" Helen did not know whether to laugh or cry: the matter of would no doubt be more mteresting to Mr R P., so did Helen's. 
her mother’s communication suggested the former course, its manner the latter.“ Mr. Oliver—sir "—faultered Roly poly, taking that gentleman's two hands 
Her sisters decided the point: there was a moment of silence : the olive- in his, and evincing a marked inclination to cry—* you behold in me the hap. 
branches about Mr. Oliver's table looked one another in the face; then, at piest of men. This is the proudest moment ’—and a tear fell oa each fat 
once, as each caught the reflection of her own bewilderment in the face of the thumb—* of my life.” 
other, there broke out such a peal, so wild, so exultant, so frank, so fraught} The joy of the accepted lover was for a moment damped, as Mr. Oliver now, 
with unadulterated fun, that Helen, even with ber mamma's eye on hers, caught with some embarrassment, brought forward the clause relating to the blue vel- 
the infection—nay, that Mrs. Oliver herself was carried away by the torrent, vet breeches and long boots. However, to this sacrifice also his love was equal. 
and laughed, though with less of abandon than the youug people, which en- What is not man equal to, when woman's smile is the prize he cuntends for? 
<r Mr. Oliver to laugh too. Roly-poly cast up in his mind the probable cost of this new equipment, and the 
“What are you laughing at, foolish children '" said Mrs. Oliver, at length, , clause was agreed to. 
making an heroic effort to regain her composure. Easter was late that year, and Helen availed herself of this cireumstance to 
“ Why, mamma!” cried Helea—* Mr. Roly-po "—and off she went again, put off fixing her wedding-day tll the beginning of May. May, however, 
and the chorus joined in, da capo. came, and the lover became gently ny agen Would she not name the 
At last sides were sore, and spirits were exhausted : the family had laughed day' She did name the day, and the day came, and Roly-poly was the hap- 
themselves into a key for speaking gravely on the most ludicrous subject, and piest of mortals 
Mr. Roly-poly’s proposals came under serious discussion Helen said Mr. R. | And Helen, was she happy’ Ob, yes: Helen had got a white satin dress, @ 
P. must be crazy —he was older than papa—old enough to be her grandiather. real lace veil, (which bore rather heavily on the Oliverian exchequer,) and the 
Miss Isolda asked, if Mr R. P. wanted to marry, why didn't he ask aunt bridegroom had taken heart of grace, and made her a present of a gold cross 
Perpetua, who was more suitable ia point of years, aud who, very hkely, would with brilliants. I would say, this present reconciled her to the future, ouly I 
have him. Auat Perpetua was an elder sister of Mr. Oliver. fear the reader may have met with the joke before. Besides, Koly-poly was 
“ And,” subjoined Miss Jane, “he would come into the family, you know, to-day, for the first time, to wear pantaloons and boots like other people. That 
all the same ; ouly we should have him for an uncle, instead of a brother.’ \did not add to his happiness, but it did to Helen's. ‘ 
Miss Alice wished to know how it was possible our hero could have the It was a fair morning, 4 sunny, tresn May-morning, so gentle and 
effrontery to expect Helen to become Mrs. Roly-poly ! ing, you would have thought spring had chosen it for her espousal with sum- 
Mos. Oliver rust say that she took aliogether a different view of the matter. mer, and that all the bright hours of the year were biddev to the feast. But 
Mr. Rowland Pole was not young, but years brought experience, prudence, and on this sweet day spring was to wed, not with suanmer, but with winter. The 
1 know not what excellent qualities besides. 1t was desirable that the husband bride was attired, the few guests were assembled, who were to accompany the 
should have the advantage of his wife m poimt of years—— happy couple to the * hymeneal altar,” as we heathenishly style the place 
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whére a Christian and holy rite is administered—but the bridegrooom had not 
made his ance. Ten o’clock had been fixed for the ceremony : it was 
now a quarter to eleven, and no bridegroom. One or two of the gentlemen 
t talked of going for him—perhaps he had forgotten the day The 
isses Oliver tittered, Mrs. Oliver looked stern, her husband nervous, not to 
eay hysterical. The bride turned pale and red, she felt slightly inclined to 
cry, not that she was frightened, but she was affronted, she was sensible that 
she had a right to be affronted. 


to the windows. 
* it’s Pole!’ And Pole it was, apparantly with all the little boys in Bath at 
hie heels and certainly a majority of the dogs! ‘ Goodness! Helen, do but 
look !” screamed Miss Isolda, for the young ladies, at the exclamation of the 

. had also flocked to the windows. Helen looked—one look, and —did 
1 No, but she rushed up stairs, locked herself into her own room, 
and laid desperate hands, not on herself, but on her orange-flowers, on her 
bridal veil, on her white satin dress. [ do not mean that she did them any 
harm : she only took them off. recording, as she did it, a silent ** vow m hea 
ven,” rather never to put them on again, than to wear themas the bride of 


Rowland Pole. 
Alas ! it was an unhappy day for our hero, that day which should have been 
the happiest of his life! And it all came of the pantaloons. First, in the 


morning he had had them to get on. It was his first time of doing such a 
thing, and he did not know how to set about it. His idea was to get them 


on, 80 to speak, with the first intention, sitting, and plunging into them with 


both legs at once, as he had been in the habit of doing with the,‘ shorts.’ 
But that was no go. Roly-poly got puzzled, stvod up, or rather got down 
off bis chair (the reader remembers that he had particularly short legs,) his 
feet got entangled in the unmanageable length of cloth through which they 
had to work their way, Roly poly lost his balance, came to the floor with a 
bump, and it took both time aud cau de Cologne to stop the bleeding of his 


Roly-poly was a mora! man : a naugbty word was on the tipo! his tongue, 


bot he gave it a rollin his mouth, and it came out in the unobiectionable form 
of * Aang the pantaloons !” by which, doubtless, he meant to express his wish 
to bring the garment 
However. it was yet some time before the pantaloons could be got hung. 

But what will not perseverance do! Rome was not built in a day, and 
Jericho feli not before seven were accomplished. Jt did not take Mr. Rowlaud 


Pole seven days to get on his pantaloons, but it tuok long enough to leave! 


him very little time for other preparations. It was getting late, and he was get- 
ting nervous. Now, just ot that time it was not fashionable to be fat, and Mr. 
Rowland Pole was fat. Why elee did they call him Roly-poly ? The tailor had 
done his best to suppress Mr. Rowland Pole’s belly, but that feature had not for 
so many years asserted its prominence unchallenged, to retire now, at aminute’s 
notice, tamely, and without a struggle, into the back ground No such thing 
it stood its ground, the type of passive resistance. ‘I'o speak without a figure, 
the pantaloons were very smart pantaloons, but uncomfortably tight. NRoly. 
poly felt sensations of extreme distress in them. ‘The giving way of a but- 
ton gave him relief, but it was a relief of which he could not avail himself: 
one does not go to one’s wedding with one’s paotaloons hanging loose about 
one’s hips. ly-poly took a needle and thread, and sewed on the button 
Roly-poly was not without skill in such little jobs : indeed it was a current 
scandal at Bath, that his respected progenitor had been an eminent London 
breeches maker, and had wished to bring up his son to the same profitable 
it ; but the Pole, as the waggish curate already mentioned had it, had 
proved untrue tothe needle. Be that as it might, the needle on this occasion’ 
proved true to the Pole : the erratic repeal button was converted into a steady. 
of the union, and our bridegroom gct through the rest of his dressing | 
But think of the time he had lost ! e clock struck ten before he was ready 
to leave his chamber. 

Ihave never been able to make out why Roly-poly did not drive to Hen- 
rietta-street. It would have saved both time and a whole train of misfortunes 
If it was an economical impulse that led him to walk—which, when we con- 
sider his temperament. is indeed more than probable—the result showed that 
it was a short-sighted economy. Roly-poly proved himself, in this matter, 
penny-wise and pound. foolish. 

A malign fate dogged Roly poly that day. It was his havit to walk with 
a stick ; he had done it all his life, andthe stick was become as :: were a 
part of him—a partof the complex idea which the term Rowland Pole express- 
ed. Atleast they were inseparable, he and the stick, a sort o! Siamese 
twins. There were people who called them the two sticks : -others called them 
the two poles. In fact, the relation between them was one of such entire pa- 
rity, 90 free from all assomp!ion 0° an invidious priority on either side, that 
you might have said with equa) itwasMr. R. P's habit to wi the 
stick, or it was the stick’s bait to walk withMr. RP. lt came to the same 


But this day Mr. R P. took no stick with him ; the stick stood lonely i 
its corner, wondering, no doubt, if sticks wonder at altered times, and Mr. K 
P. went out alone The reason was, Mr. R. P. was im a dress coat: the 
stick and the dress coat would not have harmonized —at least, so thougat 
Mr. R. P. : it would have been as glaring a false concord as dancing-puimps 
and spurs. 

Now, just this day, of all days in the year, it pleased our hero's unlucky star 
—which could have been no other than the dog-star—that a dog should meet 
him as he trotted down Pultney-strvet, and that this dog should be of a cyni 
cal and snappish turn of mind—a dog, in short, which, if he bad been a man, 
would most likely have been a reviewer. Sv seeing the droll little gentleman 
—for if Roly-poly looked droll in the costume people were used to him in, 
much more did he look it in one in which man vor dog had never beheld bin 
before—seeing,| say, the droll little gentleman, in a high state of nervousness, 
puffing and trotting along Pultney-street, the dog made a very decided and 
uncompromising run at hun. That was the dog's wavy of reviewing Mr. Row- 
land Pole. Ah, heavens! if the unhappy gentleman had but had his stick! 
A atick has been found the very thing, before now, in coming to an understand- 
ing with a reviewer But Mr. Rowland Pole hadu’t his stick. Aad he was 
mortally afraid of dogs, What to do ! 

Mr. Rowland Pole had heard that a dog of average fortitude will ran away, 
if you stoop as if to pick up a stune, and Mr. Kowlaud stooped. Ali! 
pitiful powers! that stoop——that stoop’ | fold the reader the pautaloous wer 
too tight! Need | say what followed! Crack, crack, crack ! all across ! 
all across! Utter ruin and confusion! And the dog, making a circular scam- 


per away from the expected stone, wason Mr. K. P.’s rear in a twinkling, 


| he had searcely got beyond the first stage of preliminary attentions. 


referred to into its proper connexion with the suspenders | 


| she was not, in auy degree—a =impleton. 


'land, before the afflicted geutieman could regain his upright position, had poll- 


‘ed out half a yard of linen betwean the tails of his coat ! 

Roly-poly felt the tug, heard the snarl, behind him. and, expecting the dog 
every instant to transfer its attentions from his shirt to something more sensi - 
tive, broke trot, andran. The dog ran, too, shaking the linen savagely, and 
keeping up a most terrific growling, a snarl of concentrated fierceness, that 
made poor Roly-poly’s heart die within him. The little boys couldn't stand 
that: they ran, too : it was miraculous by what instinct all the little boys in 
the town knew what was going on, and how they came from the farthest 
streets of Bath. like the vultures to the fallen camel in the desert. The dogs, 
tou. came scouring up, falling in from all sides : 1t was a great day for the dogs, 
\And in this mad plight, with such lavghter, and shouting, and barking, and 
crying of * Rely-poly !—Roly-poly !” raging behind and around him, «s never 
was heard in a ( hristian city before. gasping for breath, stumbling along im a 
transport of terrorand wrath, with the implacable tormentor in bis rear, wor- 
rying, siving, tugging at that most abused inner garment—did our happiest of 
men reach the dwelling of his intended 

At the sight of ner betrothed, Miss Helen Oliver's first idea was to faint. 
However on second thoughts she judged it sufficient, as we have seen, to 
withdraw, not only frum the room, but from her engagement with Mr. Row- 
land Pole. No persuasion, nor commands, could induce her to make her ap- 
pearance again. Mr. Rowland Pole’s pantaloons, it is true, could easily have 
heen put in a state to hold till the ceremony was over ; but the scandal! No: 
Helen would net show her face. What use’? She would never have him. 
The match was broken off, and Roly-poly returned, for consolation, to his faith- 

' fal stick, bis blue breeches, and long boots. 

After this disappointme:t, he met with many stmilar—similar, at least, in 
the main point. He was once or twice jilted, and had about half a dozen re-- 
fusals. He began two or three courtships, which, before he corsidered mat- 
ters ripe for a proposal, were cut short by more expeditious or less systemati- 
cal wooers, who popped the question, and got it satisfactorily answered, when 

On one 
occasion he paid his addresses to an orphan, who, for some reason | have never 
been able to ascertam, accepted bm But a difference arose abuut settlements, 
and the orphan revoked her word. ‘The orphan required that Mr. R. P. 
should settle every thing upon her, incase of her surviving him ; and Mr. R. 
P. wanted to introduce the proviso that she did not marry again. The orphan 


| would not have Roly-poly upon these terms. 


For some vears after the events related above, little was heard about Roly- 
ipoly and bis Valentines. Ona sudden apneared in the Bath papers, under the 
nead of ** Marriages,” “ On the th instant, Rowland Pole Esq. of 
street,to Bridget Annettina, relict of Cornelius Kilfogie, Esq. M. D. late Phy- 
sician Assistant to’’—some military hospital or other, I forget which, or where- 
abouts. Koly-poly, then, was married, and toa widow. He had always de- 
elared that he would never marry a widow ; but it seemed not to Lave occur- 
ed to him that it was very possible a widow might choose to marry him. Of 
what avail are one’s resolutions, if people won't let ove keep them? 

Mrs. Rowland Pole was not particularly handsome, was not exactly young, 
was not to say rich, was not wha’ you would call accomplished, was not of any 
thing at all remarkable m the way of connexion. In fact, 1 would be a great 
des! easier to say what she was nof than what she was. One thing, certainly 

How she had contrived to marry 
Roly-paly, L[do not know. Nobody ever did know. I only know, that if Mrs. 
Kilfogie had resolved to marry the reader, she would bave done it. All the 
ladies of Bath became ber mortal enemies from the day she married our hero. 
Why, no morta! could tell. There was not one of them but might have mar- 
ried him if she had liked. If they would not have him themselves, why be- 
grudge him to one who would! But the moment he was married they seem- 
ed to bave found out that he was a match net so much to be despised. This 
showed itself by their prophesying him speedy repentance. Mrs. Rowland 
Pole, they said, would lead him a dog's life. 

She did ; but it was the life of a lap-dog. She was so tender of him. She 
hardly ever let him go out, lest be shuuld catch cold ; and she fed him, till 
he wheezed again, and lost breath and appetite. She fed him, as they feed 
geese at Strasburgh. It was curious, but he did not thrive under this treat- 
ment. He grew, indeed, miraculously fat, but be grew weak, very weak. His 
voice sounded superna uraily choky, and the dulness of his eyes was absolute- 
ly umposing. What did Mrs. K. P. do to him, more thanhe had been doing 
to humselfior the last seventy years! Yet he had not been quite a year un- 
der her hands, when his name appeared in the Bath papers again, bat in an- 
other list. Roly- poly, in short died. 

His demuse occasioned livelier regrets in Bath than would have anticipated. 
All the young ladies were sorry that they hed been so cruel to him. it was 
painful to reflect upon having said * No” to a geotleman who was to die so 
soon, and so rich. He lef: all his money to Mrs. Rowland Pole, without the 
clause about a secood marriage. How she managed that, she and the devil 
could best tell. However, novody else married her, at least up to the period 
of her leaving Bath, which took place soon after she became a widow. Doiwes 
a prudent move, as all her moves were. She had no business more at Bath : 
(he first time she had attempted to appear in public the ladies would have stoned 
her. 


MAJOR LYNCIS JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1839-40. 
Concluded} 

4th Meeralum reports that some of the families have returned to their 
homes, and if the envoy will unly send troops into this country all will be kept 
quiet. Seltan Mahomed wi a letter | received from him to-day, writes that 
his tribe is all in rebellion, in consequence of the vecupation of Killat-e-Ghil- 
zie. He says:—** The destruction of Tyaz Khan's fort has been an example 
to all, It ts not our intention to fight you, tor even if we succeeded in dri- 
ving you from our country, what could we do with the troops at Caboo}, Can- 
dahar, and Calcutta. Ob, no! it is not ovr mtention to fight; but if we were 
to do so, please God vou would not be able to hold your footing (inshaullah 
soom na Khaheed Girrift).” ‘This 1s all very well ; but there has been no as- 
seimblage of the tmbes as yet, and the Goorov has taken the alarm and left his 
position, his followers having deserted him. 

Sth Letters from Afgal Khan favourable He is reperted, however, to 
have yoined lis brother, Sultan Malo wed, aad have sworn tu assist hum to 
drive us trom this position. ‘The taking of P'yaz Khan's tort has given rise to 
much conversation at Candabar. Some say | was rght, and others that [ 
vught to retwed aud pocketed the imsult) [have mysell no reason to 
regret having acted as 1 did, for 1 amquite certam, it | had done otherwise, 
the whole country would have been up, and by this tume assembled round this 
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place for the purpose of driving us from it. It would then be said, “ Ifthat| 20th. ‘The envoy has sent one of the exiles tome. He is a son of Abdool- 
poltroon, Lynch, had punished Tyaz Klan by dest roy ingghis fort, instead of reaman Khan, but a young man of no influence or character in the tribe. He 
running away when insulted, the country would have remained comparatively has. moreover, an impediment in bis speech, and the rebels now say—*“ The 
quiet.” lord sahib has done well to send us the dumb son of Abdoolrehman to concil- 
ith. Meeralum Khan, who left me after the late affair to look after his *te us." He is of no use to me whatever, and only an expense to govern- 
tribe, writes to me to-day very favourable accounts. He also sends a letter, ment. I have sent him, however, to day with letters to his addresses from the 
sealed by a number of his minor chiefs, thanking me for having punished envoy, in which he states that should the Tokhies again prove troublesome to 
Tyaz Khan, and stating that, if I had not destroyed his fort, the whole country bis majesty, they shall most surely be punished, and their families in exile be 
would have been up to drive me from Killat; but that now people were |severely treated. The young man left me this morning with tears in his eyes. 
afraid of me, and would think well before they committed themselves. They He intends to go to his uncle, Sultan Mahomed, throwing dirt on bis bare head, 
inclose letters sent to them by the Gooroo, calling upon them to join him in ‘and placing the Koran before him, beseech him not to sacrifice bis father by 
areligious war to exterminate the infidels. He concludes one of his letters again fighting the English. I expect no good result, as the rebellion has now 
thus :—* [If you do not join me in this religious war, what will yuu say on |4ssumec a purely religious character, and every man joined in it has solemnly 
the day of judgment (Rozi Reamut), when Mahomed, instead of a mediator, sworn to sacrifice all personal interests, and follow the priests, who, I am in- 
ill appear as counsel against you' It will be no use for you then to say formed, are al! powerful in the rebel camp. 
that the Faringees gave you money to keep quiet." The minor chiefs allude, | 21st. A young man who accompanied Seenssse Khan, (for such is the name 
in their letter, to the circumstance of 4 number of Dooranees having joined the jof the young exile,) sent to me by the envoy, returned to me to day, and reports 
Gooroo, and point out the advisability of writing to the authorities at Canda- that the rebels are determined to fight, and that it is not unlikely they will at- 
har, to have them brought back to their own country. Wrote accordingly on tack us during the night. Went to Captain Macan and reported the cireum- 
the subject. stance to him. He is in possession of all my instructions from the envoy, 
12th. A most horrid murder was perpetrated to-day ci»se to this place, and (warning me against taking the field, unless he should think it necessary for 
which was discovered in the following singular way I had been callmg on |‘he safety of the troops ; so that it is not in my power to order offensive oper- 
Captain Macan on business, and when leaving the tent in which we bad been ations; bat if | had my own way, I would take upon myself the responsibility 
seated, I observed a peasant, with blood on his clothes, standing a short dis- jot leaving this position with a few men, to take care of the camp, and march 
tance from the door. ,|with the rest of the force for the purpose of dispersing the revels. and thus set- 
I immediately, on seeing him, asked the sentry who he was, and what he ‘tle the whole affair. 
wanted. He replied that he had asked him several times without eliciting Captain Macan, on the other hand, does not like to act without instructions 
any answer. [ now asked him myself im Persian and Affghanee, but beyond from me, and says he will hold his own, and act on the defensive, and this 
astare and moving some clay about with his hands, I could extract nothing \course will most assuredly enbolden the rebels, and increase their numbers so 
like an answer from bim. Ac last, getting impatient, I proceeded close to |formidably, that ere long we shall have them in numbers threatening this posi- 
where he sat, aud spoke rather harshly to him. telling my men to take him, tion. 
away. Seeing me thus annoyed. he was determined | should not remain any , My letters from Candahar received to day inform me that the Dooranees to 
longer iguoraut of the cause of his silence. Sohe raised up his head, and ex- the west of that city, are in open rebellion, and [ fear that my friends bere are 
hibted to view a gash in his throat, which reached from earto ear. A more in communication with them. I intercepted a tetter to day from the niab of 
horrid sight | had never witnessed. Recovering myself, however, | asked the Sirdar of Candahar, Atta Mahomed Khan, to the Gooroo, advising him to 
him to make known to me who bad committed the act, when, by signs, he fight to the death, and that he, with a number of other Dooranee chiefs, will 
made it very evident that he was attacked by robbers on his way from Canda svon join hun. Kouker Khan, the shumsheree (hero) of the Shabodeen family, 
har ; that he, with another man, had had their throats cut aud buried by the |sent to me to say that he would be the first man on the top of the moand, and 
way side ; that he had worked his way out of the grave, but that bis compan- to look out for him. I shall certainly do so. 
ion still rewained there. The way in which he explained this was curious, 22nd. Wrote to Captain Macan to state that all my efforts to conciliate the 
enough. With the assistance of a little stick he made two small holes in the irebels had failed, and to prepare for an attack. His force is partly on the 
ground, and, touching himself, he put his hand into one of them, which he had mound and partly on the plain at its base, having immediately on the right of 
no sooner done than he filled it with earth, leaving a litle heap on the top hiscamp adeep water course. I am informed that it is the intention of the 
to indicate that it was a grave. Hethen pointed towards the spot where the rebels to stop the water, and throw their infantry into the dry bed of the ditch. 
murder was committed, and touchiug the other hole he tilled it upalso After; Mentioned the cireumstance to Captain Mican, who is now determined to 
he had done this, he put bis hand ou it, but with the other hand touched him- |wait their arrival, and disperse them. 
self, and began to root the earth from the other grave, indicating that his friend | 24th. Meeralum joined me witt. eighty-six horsemen, and appears cer- 
was still in the other grave, but that he had rooted himself out of his. The |:ain that we shall have fighting very shortly He laughs at the gazees, (fa- 
surgeon soon arrived, and found that, although the throat had been severed, /natics ) and promises them the fate of Tyaz Khan and his deluded followers. 
the carotid artery was ouly slightly injured, aud gave us some little hope that,| Colonel Wymer is on his way from Candahar with a wing of his regiment, 
with great care, he would be able to heal the wound, and thus enable us tv |two guns, and some cavalry, escorting provisions for the troops quartered here 
discover the perpetrators of this horrid wwurder. 1| sent my men to look for the ir have written to him to make double marches, and join us as soon as possible. 
grave in which the otherman was buried, thinking he also might havees- | 25th The rebels marched twice to day, and are now, to the number of five 
eaped ; but they shortly afterwards returned, stating that the graves were thousacd horse and foot, encamped about five miles from this. They intend to 
there as described, but one of them con ained a man with his head almost cut /|encamp close to us to-morrow, and destroy Meeralum Khan’s fort and crops, 
off from his body, and that, finding the grave close to the surface, they had |which are only three miles distant, at a place called Khala. Reported the cir- 
dug i: deeper and left the body. There was aquantity of dried fruit scattered jcumstance to Captain Macan, thinking he might be induced to make a move 
about the spot, which leads to the supposition, thet the sufferers were on their for tre preservation of the khan’s property. He, however, in answer to my let- 


way to our camp with dried fruit when they were attacked If the poor fel ter, suggested thac the khan, with his eighty-six horsemen, should and 
low now in our hospital had come to me with his head in his band, | could |protect theirown property. Our furce at present amounts to fifteen 
not have been more surprised than I was when he threw up his headand exhib-|/hundred fighting men. 

ited the awful gash in his throat. || 26th. At sun-set this evening, the rebe! army were distinctly seen 


14th. Sent off a Siad, woo is married to Afzvi Khan's sister, to endeavour. in small columns in the direction of Khala, where [ am inforared they have en- 
to prevail on the khan to join me, and point out to,his brothers the folly of per- camped. They are increasing in numbers daily, and some of my workmen 
sisting in their preseut rebellious intentious. I have two letters from the nave run away and jomed them. They atiribute our present quiescent state to 
envoy and minister to-day. !noue, he disapproves of my conduct in taking |fear. It is certainly anything but creditable, and | only wish that [ could or- 
Tyaz Khan’s fort ; but ia another, of later date, he remarks that he does not j\der Captain Macan to march and disperse them. He will not, however, take 
see how I could have allowed a body of armed rebels to remain in a fort so jupon humself the responsibility of acting on the offensive. 
close to my position. This is all right. | 2%h The rebels are iner gz in bers every hour Letters from the 
The king’s family are now on their way from India to Cabool, and it is feared |Dooranees of Candahar have been received in their camp, urging them'to fight, 
will be molested by the Sikh soldiers on crossing the Indus, so that it bas and that the Herat minister will soon jointhem. They have been all day em- 
become necessary to make a demonstration from Cabool in their favour; and, | ployed burning and destroying the property of Meeralum Khan, who laughing- 
with this view, a strong brigade has been ordered to be in readiness The \y looks on, and remarks—* The sugs, | will burn their fathers for all this.” 
envoy writes that | can have no more troops, and most so'emnly warns me on 28th. At halt-past eight, a. m.,a man came — up the side of the 
no account to act again on the offensive, unless the military authorities should (mound to inform me that the mullahs (priests) had the patea, (a prayer 
deem it necessary, jor the safety of the troops. to do so, and to content myself, |promising eterval bliss to those who should fall in the battle,) and stated to the 
with erecting the fort of Killat-e-Ghilzie. He thinks [ ought to have occu- gazees that if they did not move immediately, and attack this position, the 
pied and commenced the works now going on here, so as not to have attracted |lucky hour would pass away, and another would not arrive for séven days—thas 
the attention of the tribes who, it might have been expected, would look upon jin consequence it was determined to march avd attack as forthwith. Reported 
eur occupation of such a strong position in the country with much jealousy. —_ the circumstance to Macan,and a little after, nine large bodies were seen advanc- 
The Persians very wisely say it is impossible to hide the sun with a finger, mg towards us, beating drums and singing the warcry. About half-past ten 
and it was equally impossibie to have erected a fort on this spot unknown to they approached within gun-shot, and a party of their horse, in endeavourmg 
the tribes. Instead of ascribing tie state of affairs to the seizure of the chiefs, to drive away some of the baggage ponies, belonging to our — were 
and making some allowance for the difficulty of my position, unpertance is at-, charged by our meo, who did not like to see their property carried off. The 
tached to the firing a salute and the capture of a revel fort; whereas the sa- guns now opened on the dense columns of the rebels, but appeared to do but 
lute produced no etfect whatever, and | was, much against my inclination, little harm, the shells generally bursting over their heads This circumstance 
forced into taking T'yaz Khans fort. So soon as the cmefs find that the rein appeared to emboiden them very much, and they sent their horsemen ail round 
forcements I have been writing to them about, as coming into the country from the position. A small party occupied the eminence exactly four handred yards 
all directions to panish them if they do not keep quiet, are not forthcoming, off, aad very soon made it evident that Affghan jozzayels will kill at that dis- 
they will assemble their men and surround this place, and have no powerto tance. Their first discharge killed one man, and wounded another. A gun, 
order offensive measures against them, aud must henceforward content my- however, was brought to bear on their position, which soon obliged them to de- 
selfwith keeping Captain Macan informed of their movements. camp, with the loss of one or two men. I had charge of the nurth-east angle, 
19th. The Gooroo has been assembling a number of men in the mountains and observing a small party of horse galloping up to get into a ravine immed i- 
for the last few days and the Tokhies, under Sultan Mahomed, have broken |ately below us, and from which they could do us material injury without being 
out into openrebellion, and marched a force of one thousand herse and foot in any way expose: themselves. | ordered the men to keep up a brisk fire up- 
into this valley, and encamped at Tazee, about twenty miles off. They unite, on them, which, however, did not stop their advance, as our fire was ill-direct- 
their forces to-morrow, and threaten ina few days to attack this position. ed, and the balls invariably fell short of them. ae 
Reported the circumstance to Captain Macan. Tt was at this time decided that the men should eat their dinners, and march 
ultan Mahomed writes avery threatening letter, and promises to come to down to the attack, but a ‘ew well-directed shells bursting in the midst of a 
terms if I will, asa preliminary measure, make the Goorvo chief of the Hotuck body of horse, which evidently did much harm in their ranks, a move was 
tribe, and abandon this position. made to get out of the reach of our guns—and about three o'clock. seeing they 
The man who brought the letter states that all the chiefs are anxious for,could make no impression on Our position, or possibly, finding that the lucky 
peace, and begs of ine to accede to the sultan’s terms, but which, of course, 1 nour had passed by for “— attack, they retired, and encamped 1800 
am unable to do. jiyards off, on the left bank the river Turnuck—here they could be seen dis- 
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: kicki head f one of our! of the Ghilzie families in Jellallabad was no check on the conductof their re- 
fell am day's Jations in this country, that I apprehended their continuance in exile could be 


. bette . ted. only considered as an unnecesssry expense to the government, and once more 
requested that they might be liberated. The envoy now writes to me to send 


drums but the young khan to him, and that, on his arrival, he can escort his relations back 
did not otherwise annoy us ; and this ai they have marched down to at- 0 their own country ; had this been done before, what a deal of strife and blood- 
tack Colonel Wymer. Reported the circumstance to Captain Macan, telling/ shed might possibly have been saved—he wnites thus: “|! am glad to learn 
him, that if they succeeded if cutting up his, Colonel Wymer's force, and that Munsoor Khan and Gulium Roder have behaved so well—I do not wish io 
taking the provisions destined for this place, | could not supply bim with grain, detam their families any longer, and if you will send them to me, when their 
or other necessaries for the troops ; he has determined on marching, with a re-) S€Tvices are no longer required, they may take them away from ae 
giment and two guns, to attack them in rear—while the Colonel, who is some- This place has now quite the appearance of a strong fortification, aw s 
where close to us, will be able to attack them in front: and Captain Saunders formidable from the plain below it. I have mustered to-day. five hundred aud 
aud myself are left to hold this position, which we can easily do against alinost,*!*‘Y labourers. The engineer officer complains that they take too much time 
any number of Affghans—and the pean are quite pleased at the idea of being |'° PF@Y. and I have, in consequence, appuinted a priest to call them to prayers, 
led to attack the rebels. and dismiss them after sufficient time has been allowed for their devotions—so 
30th —Two men came to me this morning, with the most pleasing intelli- that they cannot complain ; and doubtless, much time will be saved by this ar- 
nce I have received for a long time—the rebel forces, it would appear,marched ‘2gement. 
a esterday to attack Colonel Wymer, and that officer bad only justen- | 15th.—Captain Macan, with his Sapa, 1S Guns, and a body of horse, 
camped bie men, never contemplating an attack, when their columns suddenly marched to meet his Royal Highness Prince Timoor, who is on his way to 
came in sight, they rushed on the guns, and were received with well-directed C@™dahar to assume the government of that province 
vollies of grape, which mowed them down in hundreds, they, notwithstanding. 18th —His Royal Highness arrived, and was received by the woos forming 
made two desperate attempts to penetrate the camp, and possess themselves of 4 street, through which be rode. He narrowly escaped being attacked on his 
the provisions, calling out in Hindostanee. to the sepoys, not to fire at them, journey during the night. Sultan Mahomed, with about 300 horse, had been 
but to go away, and leave them the provisions—the nen, however, met them for some days looking out for him; but, finding that he had encamped for a 
steadily, and their well-directed fire and the lateness of the evening obliged! day ortwo at Makoor, he contented himself with living on the flocks of the 
them to retire, and leave the gallant Colonel in possession of the field ; some wendering Ghilzies. He had seized thirteen of their sheep yesterday, and 
of the rebels had actually penetrated the camp, in which they were bayonetied ; during the night, when his men were enjoying themselves eating 4 late dinner, 
they dispersed during the night, and are said to have lost four hundred men :n @ mau came to the khan and reported the advance of our troops from both di- 
the engagement. Captain Macan having warched fifteen miles without seeing "ections. He laughed at his man, and said the prince was afraid and encamped 
an enemy, thought the rebels had turned back, and deeming it advisable not to at Makoor; but shortly afierwards, hearing the approach of a large body of 
too far from us, encamped his men cavalry, be was convinced of the truth of the information ; and, not bemg pre- 
Thos the affair ends for the present. and we must regret that the honour of pared to meet our troops, suddenly took the alarm and fled. Had a long con- 
dispersing the insurgents did no’ fall to our lot—tie Colonel had about six Versation with the Prince on Ghilzie affairs He agrees with me that it is im- 
hondred men—and the enemy, at the lowest computation, five thousand ; they possible to settle the affairs of the Ghilzie tribes with Summod, chief of the 
were joined, after leaving this neighbourhood, by a number of Dooranees, so||Tokhies. Tue envoy has accepted my resignation, subject to the approval of 


. that should imagine they must ba‘e had nearly six thousand in the field: the ‘he governor-general ; aud | hope to be able to proceed to Candshar with his 


Colonel had two men hilled, aad twenty-four wounded. | Koy ai Highness, who expresses nis regret at my determination to leave. Mee- 
lst May.—Ever since Sultan Mahomed and his brothers assembled their ‘alum Khan bas sent off his brother, with a number of minor chiefs, to the 
forces in this valley, I have been writing to the envoy to know what to do, in king, ‘o implore his majesty not to allow me to leave the country ; but I have 
the event of failing to conciliate the refractory chiefs, and the policy to be pur determined to have nothiwy more to do with its affairs—at all events in the po- 
sued when their army is dispersed. i have pointed out the necessity of either ‘veal department. 
exterminating the Shabodeen family, or again reinstating them in their former 19th —Our pust-boy was robbed to-day on the road by Sulian Mahomed’s 
position ; the former can be done by getting the Huzzarehs to attack them on followers, and severely wounded. The rascals are more desperate than ever, 
one side of the Argundab district. in which they have their fastholds, whilst we and appear determined to annoy us as much as possible. In the meantime, 
march mto the mountains, aod attack them on the other, and thus make the Summud can do nothing, althouyh he receives the same money for maintaining 
country too warm for them ; he, however, has not approved of my suggestions. horse for the protection of the road that his rivals did when they were in pow- 
and has pointed out the advisability of re-establishing Summed Khan in the er. When I speak to him on the subject, he says give me troops, and TU will 
chieftainship of the tnbe. Summud has no earthly influence in the tribe, and enter the mountains and exterininate the Shabodeen Khile (Shabodeen family. ) 
will always require a strong force, to keep bim in power. [ have this day in- Captain Connolly, who escorted his royal highness to this place, proceeds on 
stalled him in power, and have made his brother, Peer Mahomed Khan. deputy-| to Candahar to-morrow, and has requested me, at the desire of the prince, to 
lieutenant ; this man has some influence in the tribe, and may, for a short time, take his piace as his aid-de-camp. 
be able to keep up a semblance of power. Summud took his office reluctantly 20th—Moved my tent down from the mound to the prince’s camp, it being 
——he said he was not better now, or in any way more fit for the position of hiy royal highness’s wish that I should be quite close to him. [| introduced a 
cbief, than when he was turned out of the office, and disgraced by us, a vear| quinber of officers to him to day, with whom he is a very great favourite. His 
*. I told tim he might do as he thought fit, and if ne did not wish to take|\manner is affable and winning, and | think his presence at Candahar will prove 
fice, | would report the circumstance to the king—after consulting with his ‘very beneficial. 
friends, he consented to receive power, and a handsome shawl was twisted|| Lieutenant Elliot, of the 43rd Bengal Native Infantry, has been appointed 
round bis bead, and letters written to ail the minor chiefs, directing them to} to relieve me, and | trast will soon arrive, aud enable me to accompany his 
obey him. ‘ |/royal highness to Candahar. 
5th.—Letters from Afzul Khan and a number of aunor chiefs, announcing! “sth —The post from Candahar brings me letters from Major Rawlinson. 
their determination to lose their lives, rather than obey Summud, or in any way! He states that Capt Elliot has been detained by sickness, and will not be able 
acknowledge him as their chief; they cail bum a Bay Karra, (useless old man,) to jeave for a few days, and requests me to urge the prince to proceed on to 
are out in this statement. 'Candabar. He has, accordingly, decided on marching to-morrow. 
1st June —His royal highness, escorted by a regiment of cavalry, left camp 
of them were, doubtless, fighting against us the other vay. L 
A minor chief, who made himself very cunspicuous in the rebel army, when! cha f d tained to th 
was round this place, come to mo to-day, to say that he was sorry for what} the inf theis different 
be bad dene, snd was suzious fer emmployment—I handed him over to his chief, tribes. After a good deal of advice to be faithful to the king, and attentive to 


whe him, and thin is the cool way in which the advice of the officer new appointed to the charge of the country, the as- 


wild fe lows one day fight our troops, and the next, wish to be emp! .| 

I asked Meeralum —_s of eo ge he replied, ** Oh, the pw eche, Ae: sembly broke up, and | handed over the books and treasure to my successor. 
that the English, who are so brave themselves, will not employ men who hive _72.—Escorted by all the chiefs, made my first march on Candahar, and 
not distinguished themselves in action ; in short, they think vou like them to ere must end my journal for the present. {| must, however, remark, that a 
ay re is no probability, however, of any more fighting iu this country, Very shrewd fellow, who has been iy best spy throughout the late disturbanees, 
for ‘he preseat ; I have, after mature consideration, sent my resignation to the emarked to me to day, when he was taking leave, that I was a very lucky 
envoy and minister, requesting three months’ leave, to settle my accounts. |, gentleman in leaving the country at this time, as a compact had been entered 
will take some time to get an answer—and, before [ am relieved, | shall have 't@ by the Dooranees and Gihilzies with the tribes holding the Khyber and 
pearly completed the walls of the fort—and as regards 11s completion, put Bolan passes to the following effect. He must speak for himself :—* During 
things in a fair way for my saccessor. the winter months, it is the intention of the people of this country to unite ina 
10th.—Tyaz Khan's wife and children came to me to day, with Koran on "ligwus wer, and make a desperate effort to drive the English out of it They 
their heads, to beg that the property of the late kian might be given to them %@ve written tu the Khiberees and Kaukers to stop the prsses through their 

—I directed Meeralum to restore the property to them ; the wife acquitted me Country, sv that not one Englishman may escape.” 
of all blame, and remarked that her husband was a headstrong man, and had,| | have this day sent off to government, through the envoy, a statement of the 
coutrary to her advice, fought with the English—she concluded by saying he! reasons which have induced me to leave this country I have taken occasion 
had only fulfilled bis destiny. lagain to advise the liberation of the exiled chiefs, and have pointed out the 
_ 12th.—A confidential man of Afzul Khan's came to me to-day, with a quan-| difficulty of carrying on military operations in this country during winter. This 
tity of our letters, which the rebels had taken from our postmen ; he also is, ! apprehend, all that I can do, and it is the duty of government to open 
brought a lettér from his master, stating that all through be had been averse to! their eyes to the absurd policy now being carried on in Affghanistan. | have 
the rebellion—and that he now wished to be forgiven, and employed. These done ny best to enlighten them, and have in my statement showed most dis- 
might now be conciliaced, and affairs put on a satisfactury footing again, tinc ly that, up to the time of the seizure ot the Ghilzie chiefs, my district re- 
not Summud, been placed in power. Declined answering his letter, or mained tranquil; so much so, that I could venture into any part of it escorted 


boning anything to do with his people, or family. | by a few men ; and [ regret that this will never be done again by a British of- 
14th —The post from Cabool, arrived to-day, brings letters for me from the) 'ficer, for the tribes wi!l no longer place faith in us. 
envoy. He will not think of employing the Huzzarehs against the Ghilzies, 14th Sept.—I have this day made my first march from Candahar tawards 


and I am at a loss to know how he is to bring them under subjection to Sum | India. Several remarkable events have transpired in this country since [ last 
mud Khan’s rule—he little knows the difficulty te will have with these bar- took leave of my journal. Amongst the most conspicuous have been the sur- 
banans during the winter months, when our troops will be perpetually annoyed render of Dost Mahomed and his exile to India. The discovery o! a conspiracy 
by them, and will be prevented, by the extreme cold, from taking the field :o in Cabool, in which all the Doorance chiefs of any consequence have been 
disperse them Munsoor Khan, the young exile, alluded to before in this jour- more or less implicated, having for its object the destruct on of his majesty, 
val, was with Colonel Wymer, fighting against bis own uncle, in the vattle and slaughter of all the English at the capital. The conspirators have been 
that wok place on the (29h ult.—he behaved binself very well on that occa-| apprehended, but again pardoued, on their taking an oath on the Koran not to 
sion ; and when reporting to the envoy on the subject, | took occasion to men- be bad boys again. This oath they will doubtless break vhenever it suits their 
tion his name, and state that, now that it was made evident that the retention [convenience to do so. 
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On substantial proof of their guilt having been made manifest, they should’ shouldered, his strongly-marked features rendered the more martial and im- 
every one of them have been beheaded. : posing by a thick, black moustache, bestrode a horse more remarkable for 

My parting with the poor Siad, who has been again obliged to assume the bone than blood, and apparently fully up to the weight of bis ponderous cava- 
garb of « dervish, must not be forgotten. lier. From bis saddle washong a trabujo, or short blundertus, capable of 

During the time | have been settling mv accounts with government, the carrying a dozen or fifteen postas, as the small bullets, or rather slugs, with 
Siad has been opening fresh ones with all the shopkeepers of Candahar. These ‘which that description of gun is loaded, are called. He showed no disposition, 
too credulous gentiemen have believed the cunning Siad when he has told however. to make use of this formidable weapon; but with a fierce shout 
them of his estates in Persia, and the great influence he possessed with me. and a scornful laugh, charged down upon Malibran as though he anticipated 
and the unlimited command of money he had at his disposal What is still’ an easy bargain of an antagonist so inferior to himself in weight and strength. 
more to be deplored, he has succeeded in connecting himself with a very res- [f such were his idea, it was a most erroneous one. Malibran wasen excel- 
pectable merchant, whose daughter he managed to prevail upon to marry him. lent swordsman; and that quality, added to hie agrlity, his presenceof mind, 
I asked him the other day what he intended dow g on my departure : he replied|'and the good training of his horse, made him fully a match for bis confident 
that he was in difficulty, but that doubtless he would be able to get out of it. adversary Evading the first shock, he began to wheel and turn about the 
and intended leaving the city before the day on which | had fixed for my de (Carlist with a rapidity that utterly confused the latter, whose comparatively 


parture. He said—* You see very well that | have nothing now left to keep 
up my present bazee (game.) My wives will be well taken care of by their 
frends, who would not like to have to feed me—so that it is my intention to say 
nothing to them about my future movements. I shall to-morrow morning put! 
on the clothes [ wore when you first saw me in the Huzzareh country, and in 
the ragged garb of a dervish proceed into Persia, and wait the turn of events ; 
and should fortune again smile upon me, | will return and live with them.” In 
this manner has the Siad once more taken to a rambling life. The wives and 
the merchants are, of course, very disconsolate, but must wait till some good 
turn of fortune brings the Siad to Candahar again. 
I give this as a specimen of Eastern morality. 


SKETCHES OF SPANISH WARFARE 
MALIBRAN, THE AiDE-DE-CAMP | 

On a bright spring morning of the year 1835, a detachment, consisting of 
some two hundred fovt-soldiers, with three mounted officers at their head, was 
marching at a rapid pace along a narrow country lane in the neighbourhood of 
Hernani. ‘he irregular uniform of these men—some vf whom were clothed in 
loo-e grey coars, others in jackets of sheeps in, or of dark cloth or velveteen 
thickly studded with smali meal buttons—and still more the flat scarlet cap 
which they all wore indicated them to be of the corps of Chapelgorris, or Red 
caps, a vody of volunteers that had been raised early in the war to defend the) 
cause of the spanish Queen in the province of Guipuzeoa. Under cover of the! 
night th y forth from their cantonments upon one of the skirmishing, 
foraging expeditions in which these irregular troops particularly delighted ; 
and now thatthe sun had risen, they found themselves well advanced into the 
country occupied by the Carlists. To men less admirably adapted for guerilla 
warfare, their position would have been a dangerous one, but their extreme 
activity, and intimate acquaintance with that intricate and mountainous coun- 
try, enabled them to venture fearlessly and with lutie risk to some distance! 
within the Carlist lines. 

Emerging from the lane they had been following, the little band crossed a 
couple of fieids, and gained the summit of a ridge of land, whence they looked 
dewn into a valley, broken by water courses, and varied by apple orchards 
and clumps of forest-trees. The first glance from their elevated posiiion 
warned them that they were in presence of an enemy. At the distance of| 
about a mile, two or three companies of Carlists were under arms, and, on the, 
first appearance o/ the Queen's troops, a cloud of skirmishers detached them- 


clumsy steed was unableto follow the quick movements and —— of posi- 
tion of Malibran’s charger. The combat was of short duration. Profiting by 
a moment when a fiercely dealt but inetlective blow had thrown the Carlist 
slightly off his balanee, Malibran. by a vigorous thrust, passed his keen sabre 
nearly through the body of his foe who with a deep groan, fell heavily tothe 
iground. There was a shout of triumph from the Christinos—an answering one 
‘of fury from the Carlists, who let fly a hasty bot harmless vollev at the con- 
\queror. Malibran caught the now rideriess horse of his opponent by the ondle, 
land setting spurs to his own, galloped back to his friends The skirmish re- 
commenced with greater fury than before ; but the Carlists received reinforce- 
meyts, and the Chapelgorris were compelled to retreat, fighting as they 
went. Without any material loss they regained their own lines 

Several weeks had elapsed since this incident ; and Malibran, now acom- 
missioned officer, had been appointed to the staff of General Cordova, then 
commanding in chief im the north of Spain. The division wason its march to 
Vittoria, and the young aide-de-cainp was indulging in certain pleasing: spec- 
ulations asto the manner in which he was likely to be received in that city by 
4 person in whom he felt a strong interest. On a previous occasion, when 
quartered there. he had made the acquaintance of an exceedingly beautiful 
girl, who was residing withthe family in whose house he hed been billeted. 
Hie stay had been but short, but yet long enough for him to fall violently in 
love with this young lady, who, on her part, by no means discouraged his at- 
tentions. The disturbed state of the country rendering communications diffi- 
cult, Malibran had heard little of or from her during his absence ; but he made 
sure ot still finding her at Vittoriu, her own home being in the heart of the 
Carlist country, whither she was not likely to return while things continued 
io their then unsettled state 

On arriving at Vittoria. Malibran went himself to the boletero, and reques- 
ted a billet on the same house in which he had been formerly lodged. Jt was 
given to him, and he proceeded to take up his quarters. His servant brought 
up his arms and baggage, and placed them mm the apartment allowed to his 
master; which Malibran himself soon afterwards entered, accompanied by the 
‘adv of the house and the young person with whom he was in love. The lat- 
ter had her gurlish curiosity attracted by the arms and accoutrements scattered 
about the room. amongst which was the fra/ujo that had formerly belonged 
to Martin of Eybar. It was a remarkable small and light weapon of its kind, 
richly carved and ornamented, and proceeding from the famous manufactory 
of fire-arms at Eybar in Guipuzcoa. Malibran, with a pardonable vanity, 
was in the habit of carrying it on his saddie, as a sort of trophy of his victory 


selves, and advanced at a long swinging trot to meet them. The Chapelgor-)| 00. the gigantic faccioso. ‘The young girl look it up and cloesly. examined 


ris were not slow to follow their example ; and presently, from behind trees 

and bushes, puffs of white smoke might be seen rising, followed by the sharp), 
report of the long muskets used in this Indian kind of warfare. Thorough) 
guerillas in their way of fighting, neither party thought of advancing en mas | 
sc, or charging with the bayonet ; such a course would have been quite con- | 
rary to their habits, and would moreover, have shortened too much the plea-,| 
sure of the skirmish. To these hardy mountaineers, accustomed from child- 
hood to the use of arms, a fight of this kind appeared in the light of a shoot || 
ing-party, the excitement and armuserent of which was heightened by the risk || 
(not very great, by the way,) that attended it. Of the three horsemen wivw 

headed the Chapeigorris, one had remained with the main body, another ac-, 
companied the skirmishers, and the third, dismounting, and taking a musket)| 
from a soldier who attended him, had hastened forward to take his share in)| 
the fighting that was going on. [he skirmish had lasted nearly haif an hour, 
with tnfling damage on either side, when four or tive mounted men were ob 


its decorations, and the fantastical figures and arabesques with which it was 
inlaid. At last, 

“ Where did you get this trabujyo!” she asked. 

“* From a Carlist whom I killed,” replied Malibran carelessly, not suspec- 
tng the question to be motived by any stronger feeling than mere curiosity. 

His mistress feil tothe ground ina dead faint. The former owner of the 


‘gun had been her brother. 


At an action which occurred in the spring of 1836, at the foot of the heights 
of Arlaban, Malibran wascharging at‘the head of a squadron of light cavalry, 
when they got into a heavy cross fire, and he was hit on the side of the head 
by a bullet from some Carlist infantry, which the dragoons had passed in the 
eagerness of the charge. Malibran was going along at the very topof his 
horse's speed, waving his sabre, and cheering on the men, when the shot struck 
him. An officer, who was riding beside him, heard the ball strike against his 
skull, makimg a nore which he afterwards described as resembling the sharp 


served to join the Carlists ; and one of them, spurring into a gallop the power | 

ers, drew his sabre, and waved it over his head in sign of defiance. He was) Vit- 
immediately made the target for a dozen bullets; but the manver in which |. a carefully attended to, and fer some time it a peared highly proba- 
he kept cantering up aod down between the two parties, rendered him a diffi-)), he three enough \o write to Sites 


cult mark to hit, and he remained unhurt, flourishing his sword, and hurling) 
Imprecations and abuse at the Christinos | 

Hijos de p——, cabardes |—dastards and poltroons that you are! Will) 
none of you try a sabre-cut with Martia of Eybar‘” 


not to be uneasy on his account, for thai he should soon be in the saddle 
again. Three days afterwards he was in his coffin. 


He was a general favourite, and his funeral was attended by a jong train of 


staff and other officers, including those of the squadron in charging with which 


** Here is a chance for you, Malibran,” said one of the Ci.apelgomi off-line lost his life Universal regret was felt and expressed at this untimely ter- 
cers, riding up to his dismounted comrade, who was standing beside an to career hed cn commencement. 


moss-grown tree, and loading his musket, yet smoking from its last discharge. | 
* Itis the famous Martin, who has just formed a parteda for the service oi, 
the Pretender. Will you ride out and meet him! Jt not, | must, for the hon |, 


eur of the corps.” i} 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN? 


Young Bernadotte, educated with care, decided early for the military pro- 


The person thus addressed was a young man of one or two and twenty, of fession, which he entered as a volunteer. Shortly afterwards, his regiment 


slender figure, with a pale, expressive countenancesind dark fiery eves He was) was sent to the East Indies. j 
a native of the island of Cuba, and nephew by marriage of the celebrated Mad-||verely wounded, and left on the field of battle. 
Finding himself in Spain when the civil war broke/ our service, conveyed to his tent, his wounds dressed, and carefully norsed. 


ame Malibran Garcia. 


In an engagement with the English, he was ee- 
He was found by an officer in 


out, he was seized with a fit of military eathusiasi, and had joined tne batta-|, The handsome, graceful, and intelligent youth won on the affections of his _ 
lion of Chapelgorns 2s a volunteer, accompanying them im all their skirmisies lserver, who treated him as a son, until an exchange of prisoners enabled him 
and expeditions. He had, moreover, engaged, for the space of one year, to|/to return to France. 


maintain a captain of the corps out of lis own resources ; thus, m @ manner, || 


baying the commission, which was pro:mised to him at the end of his twelve- chief in the north of Germany. 
Under these circumstances, he, of course, lost no} The Marshal made inquiries for his family, and found that the officer himself 


month's military noviciate. 


opportunity 
tempting a one ‘o be let slip 


of distinguishing himself; and that which now offered was too) |nad retired from service to his native land, to spend his old age. 
Hurrying to his horse, he sprang into the sad-|/camp was sent to invite hin to the levee. 


Many years passed away, and Marshal Bernadotte became Commander-in- 
His early friend was a native of Hanover. 


an aide-de- 
He reluctantly obeyed, having no 


dle. and galloped forward to meet the Carlist, aimidst a cheer ‘rom the Chapel jidea that in the governor of his country he was to meet his young friend of 


gorris by whom his dashing courage caused him to be idolized. At the same; f 


moment, and as if by matual consent, the tire of the skirmishers was sus-, narsbal spring forward, clasp hm in his arms, and burst into tears. » 
suid he, * you have forgotten the poor yuutu you saved and tended asa child.” 


pended. 


ormer days. Upon his entrance, the old vilicer was surprised to see the French 
see,’’ 


There was a striking contrast between the two champions who now ap-|\He then related to his officers the particulars of the event. 


roached each other. Malibran was slight, active, and supple, without much]; 
appearance of strength and mounted on an Andalusian horse, whose fine legs | jt 
rest, and exquisitely formed head, bore witness to the excellence of on 

| 


voted, The Carlist, on the contrary, full six feet high, square-built, and broad- 


It is matter of history that, upon his election to the crown of Sweden, he had 
o encounter many vbstacles to leaving Paris from the jealousy and repugnance 


of Bouaparte. But nowhere have I read, not even in the memoirs of Fouche, 


that after the Princelad set off for Sweden, Bonaparte, having repented, des~ 


- 
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The Anglo American. 


after him two agents of his own secret police with orders to arrest the! 

ince at his port of embark+tion and bring him back prisoner to Paris. On, 
thew arrival, they found he had already embarked and his ship in the oiling. 
From what slender chances hang sometimes the most momentous events! Au, 
order of Charles [.'s council compelled Cromwell to give up his intended voy- 
age to America. The delay of a few hours enabled the future King of Swe- 
den to take possession of his government, destined at Leipzig to drive Napo- 
leon from his couquests 1a Europe. 

It ia matter of history what etfurts were made to win Sweden for the ally of 
France before the invasion uf Kussia. A few years before, Finland had been) 
by Russia. Napol:on offered to restore it with the provinces uuto, 
the Neva, in former ages subject to the Swed.sh crown. While the French 
advanced through Poland, the Swedes were to enter Fialand and march upon, 
St. Petersburg through a co ntry ready to rise in their support. This was a 

ing offer fur the Swedes. it was a master plan in the French emperor, 
by whicn he hoped, and hoped not without reason, to wrest from Russia ai! her 
recent conquests in western Europe. So far is known ; but the conference that 
ended in the rejection of the I'rench alliance has not (so faras I know) yet 
transpired. A special minister was sent from Paris to Stockholm, bearing the , 
French Emperor's last terms. {ie demanded a private audience of the crown 
ince, who fixed it at the paace of Droningholm. The envoy pressed the 
offers of Finland with the adjoining provinces, and added the cessivn of 
Norway and restorativn of Pomerania, then in the French possession. ‘The 
¢rown prince listened until be had made an end of his offers, then asked, 
* Should Sweden reject these terms, what then were his orders?” The envoy 
rejoined, they were to inform him that Sweden would be invaded by 100,000 
men, reduced tv a dependency, himself deposed, and some other elevated to its 
throne more faithful to France. The Prince then \cd the envoy to a window 
commanding an extensive view. * Mark,” said he, * ‘he scene before you ; 
that broad deep lake that intersects the country for seventy miles, those forests: 
extending on every hand,—all Sweden is but a recurrence of that scene. In 
such a country, with such a peuple sv iadomitably brave, devoted to their native 
land, what have they or! to tear!’ Were 100,000 troops of France to invade 
us, which I know to be impracticable, without risking a battle, they would all 
be in their graves ur my prisoners before (he winter passed ” 

The envoy now burst out inate uumannerly reproaches. The Prince listened 
for a moment unmoved, then politely told him, ** You have uow performed your 
duty and [I must do mime, by bidding vou adieu.” 

There was no third person at this conleresce ; but the prince liad ordered a 
Swedish gentleman to be placed withia hearing, aud to take notes of what was) 
said. From him | have these particulars. 

The last anecdote is au instauce of the political wisdom of the late King of 
Sweden ; the present is given of lis military loresight. 

In the spring of the evept{ul vear 1812, the Emperor of Russia and the 
crown prince had a conference at Abo. Jt is believed that the Russivn plans 
for the approaching campaigu were there discussed, and then the Emperor ar- 

to communicate every event, to bevelit by the Prince's opin- 

jon, during the conduct of the war Upon the passage of the Niemen, the 
frontier river of Kussia, a courier was despatched to Stwckholm. The day of 
his arrival! chanced to be 4 levee-day at court. Upon the entrance of the En- 
ish minister, the prince said, * 1 ain Lappy to communicate good vews to you ; 
the French army have passed the Niemen. The wiuister requested his Royal 
Highness to explain in what manner Liis was to be cousidered as good news 
The prince then shewed him that tis event discovered the plan of the cam- 
paige . Until now it had been thought that Napoleou’s design was to oecupy 

‘oland, to arm and discipline its people, to collect stores, perhaps to restore; 
that kingdom, then v0 invade Russia iu the spring of the following year. * But 
now we were certain that all these advantages were flung bewind him, that the! 
Emperor of France was rushing headlong into the interior of Russia, aud that) 
great disasters inevitably awaited the French army.” 

Let it be remarked that this was said in 4 public audience at the commence. 
ment of the campaign, while in the eyes of Lurope al! (uings seemed to favour 
the invaders. 

The French historians of this gigantic enterprise, even Napoleon himself, in 
his conversatious with Las Casas, adit the wisdom of the plan neglected, and 
the rashness of that pursued, which ended in the total destruction of 400,000 
infantry and 52,000 cavairy, the most numerous aud best disciplined army that 
in ancient or modern war has ever beeu commanded by one chic. 

The following instance of maguanimity deserves to be preserved. 
that neither the presence nor example oi the monarciis of Europe could betray 
the late King of Sweden into what was unbecoming to himself and due to 
others. 

Let us recall the great events of 1813: how Napoleon, deserting the wretched 
remains uf his Russian army, hastened back to France, and raised by anticipa- 
ted conscriptions of future years a new army of 1,040,000 men; how he again 
took possession of Prussia and Saxuuy, fought a succession of battles without 
any decisive result, fixed the centre of bis military movements at Dresden, and 
there kept at bay the united armies uf Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Recall 
that at this crisis the Prince of Sweden with 30,000 men landed on the shores 
f the Baltic, and, strengthened by a Russian and Prussian division, advanced 

the French army, defeated Marshsl Ney, and wade Napoleon's retreat 
upon Leipzig unavoidavie. Let us remember the main characters of this event- 
ful battle fought under its walls, coutinued throughout three days without the 
three great allies gaining one fvot of ground ; unul, on the close of the second 
day, the Swedes marched into action, and, by attacking the flank of the enemy, 
compelled Napoleon in the afternovn of the third day to seek the safety of 
himseif and nis guards ia flight, aud accomplished this only by the sacrifice of 
his army, by blowing up their only pasxage of retreat. Whether the battle of 
Leipzig be considered by the uu nver of tne combatants, certainly not less, pro- 
bably more than 400,000 inen, or by the duration of the contest, or by the num- 
bers of the killed aud wounded, or by the monarchs in the field, or by its results, 
this signal victory stands unrivalled in the anuals of war. 

Europe saw herseli free from the shameful and galling yoke of France, and 
France, driven within her own fruatiers, was furced to contend for her own ex- 
istence. 

Thus much belongs to history. But in the evening of this victory a cireum- 
stance occurred unnoticed among great events, but strongly contrasting the 
character of the Swedish prince with those of his sovereign allies. 

Upon Napoleon's retreat from Dresden, he carried with him the King of 
Saxony in a sort of honourable woprisonment, and contined him with his family. 
in the ground floor of the town house of Leipzig. In its great hate the sove | 
reigns assembled immediately afier the battle, to learn the results and consult 


upon future operations, — 
The King of Saxony, informed of thew presence, sent a gentleman of shis 


it proves 


‘court to wait upon them and represent to them his condition ; first he was to 
address the Emperor of Austria as his kinsman, then the Emperor of Russia ; 
should they refuse to interfere, next the King of Prussia; and, as a last re- 
source, the Prince of Sweden. 

The Emperor of Austria mildly declined to act; the czar told him, it was 
no business of his; the King of Prussia gave « rude refusal; and his after 
conduct proved that already he had formed designs upon Saxony, from which 
he finally wrested two-tifths of its territory. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Sweden had been intently occupied with a map, 
and in explaining to the generals around him the route that Napoleon would 
take in his endeavour to reach France, when he was addressed in his turn. He 
immediately answered, ‘* Bear my respects to the King of Saxony, assure him 
I should not have been a moment under the same roof with him, without re- 
questing the honour of presenting myself, bad not my military duties taken 
the precedence of all others ’’ Then, turning to an aide-de-camp, he gave or- 
ders to see the King of Saxony set immediately free. 


A FEW WORDS BY WAY OF COMMENT ON MISS 
MARTINEAU’S STATEMENT. 
From the London Athenwum. 

We agree with Miss Martineau that“ it isimportant to society to know 
whether Mesmerism is true.” But that we mav be enabledeven to inquire 
into the subject much more to answer that question, we must know what is in- 
cluded under the term Mesmerism. ‘There are not, perhaps, half a dozen per- 
sons—not two—who would agree ina definition of the facts and principles 
which are comprised under the term, and we are unacquainted with any stand- 
ard authority to which we might appeal. Mesmerists themselves are so little 
agreed, either as tothe phenomena or the theory of their science, that we 
could not select any individual exponent without subjecting ourselves to a charge 
of misrepresentation. Should we go back to Mesmer, and rely on the facts, 
theory, and practice of the man who has given the subject a name, we should 
be told by his modern followers that his facts were musrepresentations, his 
theory an absurd hypothesis, aud bis practice that of an impostor. When 
Dupotet, in his palmy days, published his * Introduction,’ we rejoiced over it 
because we were enabled to consider the subject without questioning the com 
mon sense of parties non coram judicc—or fighting with Shadows that were 
eternally shifting. From that hour to this, the Shadows have gone on shiit- 
ing ; and Duapotet has since been denounced by the Mesmerists themselves. 

Juder tuese circuimstauces, we shall be excused if we confine our observations 
altogether to Miss Martineau s Statement. 

In considering this, itis of the first consequence that we should carefully 
separate the phenomena to which Miss Martiseau deposes as coming within her 
personal expenence, irom all speculative reasoning, inference, assumption, 
and, above all, from pienomena, so to call them, which rest on the agency of 
others. Let us then furmaily set forth those to which Miss Martineau testifies 
in ber own person. 

Under the mfluence of Mesmerism, she says, * I became sensible of an ex- 
appearance, most unexpected, and wholly unlike anything had 
ever conceived of. Something seemed to diffuse itself through the atmosphere 
—not like smoke, ner steam, vor haze,—but most like a clear twilight closing 
in from the windows and down from the ceiling,—and in which one object al- 
ter anuther melted away, ull scarcely anything was left visible before my wide- 
openeyes. First, the outlines of all objects were blurred ; then a bust, stand- 
ing on pedestal in a strong light, melted quite away ; then the opposite bust ; 
then the table with is gay cover: then the floor, aud the ceiling, ull one small 
picture, high up on the opposite wall, only remained visible,—like a patch of 
atmospher:e light. * * Wherever I glanced, all outlines were dressed in this 
‘beautiful light ; and so they have been, at every seance, without exception, to 
this day ;—though the appearance has rather giveu way to drowsiness since | 
left off opiates entirely. This appearance continued during the remaining 
twenty minutes before ihe geutieinen were obliged toleave me The other 
effects produced were, first, heat, oppression, and sickness, and, for a few 
hours alter, disordered stoinach ; followed, in the course of the evening, by a 
feeling of lightness and relief, in which Lihought I could hardly be mistaken.’’ 

This (with some subsequent vague and inysterious allusions to a state of in- 
tellectual transcendentalisin and beautitude, occasionally attained) is absolute- 
lvall ! There are other phenomena, but not any that are essentially different. 
Now, not io waste words on the speculative possibility of doing anything with, 
of inducing anv feeling in, a patient whose bodily strengtn was exhausted by 
long suffering, and whose nervous system was weakened by long confinement 
and a “ desperaie’’ habit of seeking relief by opiates—let us admit the state- 
ment in its full force and integrity ; and to what doesit amount! Why, there 
is not, we sincerely believe, a sceptic or a scorner in the whole College of Phy- 
sicians, who would not agree that such phenomena, or like phenomena, or more 
extraordiuary phenomena, are of every-day occurrence. Yet just such as these 
with a helping imagination and a halting reason, have served as foundation to 
one half of the delusions that, from age to age, have troubled the past world 
and in our time helped the homeopathists and bydropathists, e¢ id genus omne, 
to very profitable practice. Al] these several sciences, as they are called, rest 
on arguments of the saine class—phenomena, well known to science, but which 
(such is the miserable education at our schools and colleges,) are first made known 
to the ignorant public in connexion with hasty generalizations, and thus open 
a profitable trade to every charlatan who iscontent to make a gain of public 
delusions. 

Abandoning. then, the ground of her own experiences (amounting, as our 
readers have seen they du, to absolutely nothing), Miss Martineau’s next step 
is, after the establisaed fashion in such case made and provided, a vast stride 
indeed into the vague world of conjecture, inference, and assumption. | was 
iil, says Miss Martineau, | am well—and | have been cured * by mesmeric 
treatment alone.” ‘The reader will see, at a glance, that, if true, this would 
be a phenomenon strictly within the province of medical science ; and that 
Miss Martineau, therefore, would be an incompetent witness. What are the 
conditions required, in a person who offers evidence with regard to complicated 
phenomena involving the functions both of the body and the mind! The first 
(honesty, sincerity, and such moral qualities being assumed) is intellectual com- 
petency. This competency is not a generrl competency, but special, wich refer- 
ence to the particular subject. It necessarily pre-supposes a special education, 
The opinion of SirJobu Herschel would be received as insuilicient evidence ot 
a delicate question of animal or vegetable physiology ; and Mr. Faraday is not 
the man whose speculations would be considered of couvincing weight in astrone. 
my or geography. Ignorant people indeed talk familiarly of * the evidence of 
‘their senses ;”* but the uneducated senses are the most delusive of witnesses—as 
is known to every imquirer, and may be proved by a thousand familiar examples. 
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If this be true of simple phenomena. how much more emphatically may it be like Miss Martineau, dependent for information on the return of J.'s aunt, does 
pronounced true with reference to the complicated of orgamzation, pass all credibility. But, taking even this strange view of the subject.—as j.'s 
that embrace the operations of the mind as weil as of the body! It is ob- aunt, it is admitted, was telling all about it below, immediately after tca, it fol- 
vious, therefore, that, with reference to the question under consideration, we lows that she could net have been a great way off while they were at tea. 
are not wanting in respect to Miss Martineau when we object to her as an in Now Miss Martineau acknowledges (strange after all the seeming precautions 
sufficient witness of the day !) that “awhile we were at tea J went out on an errand !’—Let us 
We most further observe, that not only is Miss Martineau an incompetent bere briefly recapitulate the facts in Miss Martineau'’s men words, omitting 
witness, but that, as the case stands at present on her showing, it 1s impossible (all that are not essential :—~ While we were at tea J. went owt on an errend ° 
even for medical science to offer an op on the sub) it appears to us, —*on her return she came straight up to us for ber séance”—* J. was 
that, before an inquiry cau be entered on as to the specific effeets of any agen’ sently asleep"—her Mesmerist then asked her, “Cau you tell us about the 
in the cure of a specitic disease, all parties must be agreed as to the nature wreck!" J. replied, “ Oh, yes, they are all safe; * * my aunt as below, telling 
and character of the disease, and the fact of thecure. Yet these simple, but all about 1.” 
iful, data t be collected from Mi:s Mariineau’s statement All that And this is acase of clairvoyance '—this an “inexplicable” phenomenon, 
can be thence deduced is, that she was ill—and is weil, or thinks so ; but there in which Miss Martineau and her friend caunot, after patient ie ye 
18 not one tittle o! evidence to lead even to the inierence that she was cured “discover any chink through which deception could have crept in!’ Isit to 
(if cured) by **nesmeric means,” or that Mesmerisin bad anything to do with be believed, we ask again. that all Tynemouth had no means, throughout 
the matter. The hasty generalization, wich here ascribes the relation of the day, of obtaining information on a subject of so much general interest, but 
cause and effect to phenomena that happened tv be coincident, 1s, and bas ‘must wait the return of J.’s aunt! or, even admitting this, is itto be believed 
ever been, the bane of science. Miss Martineau was imesmerized,—felt better, that J.’s aunt did not breathe a whisper on the road—did not pause to gossip 
—is better ; therefore, says Miss Martineau, * [ have been cured by Mesmer- ‘with any human being—did not break silence to satisfy the anxious inquiries ot 
ism.’ Why this is Tenterden steeple over again! It is the established ar-| fathers, mothers, brothers, or sisters—did not even stop at the door of her own 
gvment on which all quackery rests. A man is ill with fever,—that is a fact; Cottage, situate, be it remembered, at the bottom of Miss Martineau's garden, 
a home@opathic doctor gives him the millionth part of a grain of extract of} to speak one word to her anxious family—but came laden with her consolatory 
belladonna,—that is another fact; and forthwith follows Miss Martineavu's non burthen of news direct to Miss Martineau's' Most each one and ail of the 
sequitur—thbat the man got well because he had taken the millionth part of the: probabilities—nay, almost certainities—involved in the opposite pt 
grain of extract of belladonna ! ‘uons be unnaturally discarded, for the purpose of bolstering up this case 
Here, then, we may take leave of the case of Miss Martineau—which, in of clairvoyance A very small portion of nafural clairvoyance is needed, to 
trath, present so little that is peculiar to Mesmerism that we do not think the *bow that, if the news could have reached Tynemouth by any other channel— 
most earnest advocates of the science will care to allude to it ; and will now or it Mrs. A did stop, though but for five minutes, at her own cottage—or 
turn to the case which she has recorded ou observation, and to . be- spoke to any human being on her way,—then it follows that as J. was at that 
fore which ber own experience shrinks into utter insignificance. We allode, time “out on an errand,” there is “a chink™ broad enowgh to drive a coach 
of cvurse, to the case of her maid-servant J. Now, were we at once to decline and four through ! ; 
all inquiry into this part of the * Statement ;’ we should be fully justified, on There are other inconsistencies, quite as transparent, in the whole narrative 
the grounds before urged, the insufficiency of the testimony and the incompe which Miss Martineau gives to her mesmeric relations with J.; but we must 
tence of the observer. But Miss Martineau has a name potential,—and such cone ade. It would be idle to follow her general reasoning ; however earnest 
acase, stated on such seeming authority, cannot be reutsalised by any general or admirable, it has no special reference to Mesmerism, and if it had, the Mes- 
demal. “meric phenomena are not proved. Miss Martineau, indeed, altogether over- 
The question in this case, be it observed, then, is of a wholly different char- looks the great fact, that the amount and chacacter of the evidence required 
acter from that which we have been discussing. We lay aside all the minor to prove a thing depends altogether on the nature of the thing tobe proved. if 
plienomena,—many of which are reaily too tritling to be seriorisly considered we were to admit that men of science are bound to examine what are called 
—ani come at once to the case of clasrreyance. Therein all the pretensions the phenomena of Mesmerism, because they are vouched for on respectable 
of Mesmerisin are brought to issue ; and it ismade clear esther that Mesmer- ‘authority—then it would follow that the intelligence of every age, instead of 
ism, to the fullest extent claimed for it, 1s trae. or that Miss Martineau has ‘heiping the world in its progress, must devote all its energies to the exposure 
been egregiously imposed on. The old question presents itself, at starting,— jof the prevailing humbug of the hour. There is not a superstition or a folly 
is it more probable that a poor ignorant servant-girl like J. stumulated by a !which the world !.as got rid of, that would not. in such case, have a claim to 
desire for notoriety—a love of the marvellous—a wish to gratify her mistress |its recousideration—Miss Martiveay, indeed, intimates as much. Witnesses, 
and her mistress’s friend, and to be flattered in return—sbould lend herself to thousands against tens, including kings, queens, bishops, judges, physicians, 
help out the delusion under which, untappily, Miss Martineau laboured,—or surgeons, and “ sergeant surgeons,” might be adduced im favour of witcheraft, 
that the known laws of Nature should be suspended, for no purpose, goud, bad laud tre efficacy of the king's touch as a cure for serofula ;—are these ques- 
or indifferent ' ‘This iniual difficulty is not to be got rid of :—we must die |tions to be reconsidered! Ip our own day, a man of fine genius, and of un- 
of the question as one of evidence, before we can even entertain it as ove \doubted integrity, raved himself into au early grave in preaching up a delosion 
of medical phenomenon. about unknown tongues :—here again are we to call fresh evidence? Yet 
On this important powt, Miss Martineau admits that evidence to character! Irving might have said, with Miss Martwweau,—“ /t is remarkable, that those 
can have no weight with the public. ‘ [ am aware,” sbe says, ** that per- |who have patiently examined should be most firmly convinced of its truth.” 
sonal confidence, such as | feel for this girl, cannot be transferred to any other|/Thet such was, and is, a fact isnot all remarkable ; inasmuch as to waste one 
mind by testimony ;” and we will further add, that if 1 could, it would be)momenton any snch inquiry is, itself, proof how strong is the imaginative, and 
wise in the public to remember, that there never has been a current delusion how weak the reasoning, faculty. An inquirer of thisclass has, by the very 
which has not found numbers numberiess of what are called ‘ people of good /inquiry, given “earnest” that he will become a believer. ‘To require, as Miss 
character,” ready and eager to Jend themselves to it, and testify to its truth. ||Martineau does, that the inquirer'’s faith should precede the » instead of 
Miss Martineau, however. is naturally anxious to place J. nm a respectable’| being its irresistible consequences, is to reverse the whole erly process of 
position before the public ; and endeavours, therefore, by elaborate ing. It is a proposition expressly made for the Thaumaturge and char- 
stantial evidence, to show that the girl could not have known from other sources! |latan ; and the mere statement of it is sufficient to expose to others, and 
what she anovunced as having seen in her mesmeric sleep. ‘The whole letter fight convince herself of, the determined prejudice under which she sat down 
of the 20th of November is a narrative of events relating to J.—ending with to write. {tis under the absolutism of such “ conclusions,” that, to 
the grand seance of the 15th of October ; on which oc she professes to use herown words * the very seuses become false informers and tie very fa- 
have seen, as in a vision,” a wreck, which it afterwards appeared had taken |culties traitors.” If, as she further says, ‘* the signs and wonders of science” 
place some tume before, between Elsinor and Gottenberg,—seen, as ste em- jcan be made available ‘only to those who believed before,” then it follows, as 
phatically stated, both ** place and people.” But this not ail! . J. must have; |the simplest logical proposition, that they reside only in the imagination ef the 
heard, as weilas seen, what passed in Denmark !—a curious phenomenon, to jbeliever, and not in the science itself. Jet Miss Martineau be assured that 
which Miss Martineau does not advert, for she deposes that one of the crew |‘he man of science is not a seeker after novelties—a lover of the marvellous, 
** fell through the rigging,” and was killed Jrfore the storm,—some days, three jor the mysterious. He is a calm observer—who collects phenomena which 
at least, before “ the queer boat,” which she saw in her vision, went off to the |have been soberly noted by himself or other competent persons,adding cautious- 


fe 


wreck. J. therefore could not have known this, even had she been on board |ly one to another, until he is enabled to deduce from the whole certain general 
the queer boat itself, unless some one had told her. laws. Such is the progress of sience ; its path is clear, open, and straigbtfor- 
The facts collected from the elaborate statement of Miss Martineau are—jjward. It appears not to the ignorant, but to the informed,—not to the 


that a report of the loss this vessel reached ‘'ynemouth on the 14th of October, | 
—and that J. was too much disturbed ‘by the report to unk of beimg mes ||that tne philosophic inquirer Id app byect with * simple faith,” 
merized” as usual, on that evening. This was unfortunate ; for, as alterwards)||but bids him come to it with doubt, hesitation, and disbelief: and we shall con- 
appears, a mesmeric seance would have put an end to J.’s disturbances and all) clude by repeating the summary of opinions which we expressed in 1838,--and 
other people’s anxiety. it is strange, too, as well as unfortunate ; for, al-|/which Miss Martineau's statement, as well as all that has occurred elsewhere, 


lelumagination, but to the reason. It does not say, with Miss Martineau, 
h h 


though the prolonged suspense should naturally have added to the aox-) 
iety, yet J. was able, willing, and ready, notwithstanding, for her seance| 
the following evening, (came up to$demand if), when the mesmeric reve- 
lation was altogether supererogatury,—the facts becoming known through the) 
ordinary channeis within afew minutes afterwards. On the 14th, indeed, J, 
and her Mesmerist so !ittle anticipated the “ vision’ fur which they seemingly) 

epared so carefully the next morning, that the girl proposed to go to Shieids,| 
tke any other short-sighted mortal, tolearn particulars She was, however,) 
persuaded to siay at home. Bt the owner of the lost vessel started imme-, 
diately in quest of information ; and as the vessel and a part of the crew, pos | 
sibly all, belonged to ‘I'ynemouth, it is evident that the town must have been, 
all astir with anxious inquirers. Jn proof of this, we are told that, on the| 
morning of the 15th, there were all sorts of flying reports, though none * hike} 
what afterwards proved to be the truth.” On that memorable morning, J 's| 
aunt, Mrs. A., who “ lives,’’ Miss Martineau tells us, “ in a cottage at the bot | 
tem, of our garden,” and had a son on board the wrecked vessel, walked over 
to Shields ‘0 make inqoiries. Miss Martineau and her friend went for along 
drive, and took J with them ; and “ she was with us,” says Miss Martineau | 
in another direction, (lf (ra-time, and then, on our return, there were 
tdings.’” Again, to bring us still nearer to the critical moment, Miss Marti, 
neau observes ** while we were at tea, no person in the place had any means of) 
knowing about the wreck!" Now we lave the most per ect conviction that uy | 
tuding+ had reached our invalid in hee retirement ; but that no Udings 


has only tended to strengthen :—* Auunal magnetism is a complex of many 
particulars,—first, of physiological statements, some of which when stri 

of their exaggerations, are curious, aud may, perbaps, On further investigation, 
lead to an extension of our knowledge coucerning the nervous system,—se- 
icondly of a theory cuncerning the cause of these phenomena.—and lastly, of 
certaim psychological statements. the partisaos of this science had confined 
themselves to detailing their experiments concerning the first of these particu- 
lars, in a spirit of philosophy, with modesty and doubt, they would not have 
encountered bostility from any party ; and even if their discovery had turned 
out a mare’s nest, as we think it will, they would have lost no credit by the 
transaction. Bat coupling, as they have, their impated facts with a theory, 
which every tyro in philosophy may perceive to be as yet no more than a rash 
and hasty generalization from a few imperfect observations,—and moreover 
asking public credit for their psychological mysteries, which carry refutation on 
the very announcement,—we hold that every scientific man who regards his 
own charecter should keep aloof from them, and refrain from sanctioning, 
direct participation in their proceedings, a transaction so likely to lead to 
mischievous consequences. If there exit sensible men who have a curiosity or 
. doubt as to the nature of the whole affair, t would be easy for them to con- 
duct their experiments «part.and keep the results to themselves,until they shall 
have reduced them within the natural bounds of ecience, aud rendered them 
vatelligiole and debate but as yet, we hold that tue magnetists have shown 
uo Lokens of possessing a philosophical spint, a cool judgwent, or a critical 


have reached ‘I'ynemouth,—that all its busy, sturring, anxious population were, 


owledge of the nature of truth and its relauions, which should remove them 


| 


Marc 1, 


‘the Anglo American. 


the brother-in-law and professional attendant ou Miss Martineau. Bn ad 
. i nsion medi- 
em that, to have been as great as that between the war and peace parties in the French 
as ée have asserted, even scientific men were none the wiser for *The State- Directory. ‘Ths occasioned great perplexity to Lord Malmesbury, and he 
ment.’ Such a‘ Report’ comes not within our jurisdiction, aud must be a wrote the following remarkable letter to Mr. Canning -— 
sealed book to ali but the profession. We may, however, extract fromit the = * You must have perceived that the instructions aud opinions I get from 
conclusion at which Mr Greenhow arrives :— | the Minister under whose orders | am bound to act, accord so little with the 
“ Knowing well that no symptoms of malignant disease of the affected or- sentiments and intentions | heard expressed by the Minister with whom I wish 
n existed, [ always believed that a time would arrive when my patient would (0 act, that I am placed in a very disagreeable dilemma. If I do not conform 
be relieved from most of her distressing symptoms, and released from her long) to my instructions, | am guilty of diplomat.c mutiny , if I do strictly, and up 
continued confinement. * * She never willingly listened to my suggestions) to the letter of them, | am guilty of what is worse, by lending myself to pro- 
of the probability of such prospective eveuts, and seemed always best satisfied mote a measure | think essentially wrong. 1t was under this impression that I 
with anything approaching to an admission that she must ever remain a seclud — brought forward in my other private letter to you, the alternative of resignation 
ed invalid. The state of mind, perhaps, may be considered as an additional! of office or resignation o! opinion. Let me now explain these words: I will 
symptom of the morbid influence, over the uervous system, of the class of abandon, readily and cheerfully, my opinion. as long as we are all travelling 
diseases in which this case must be included. During the last year or two, in| to the same place, and not quarrel about which is the best road; but if we 
common with many of the friends of Miss M., I had frequently opportunities) turn back, or alter the object in view, the case changes ; [ ought tu give way, 
of observing the increased ease and freedom with which she moved about her! and | certainly will on every point which does not materially affect the prin- 
sitting-room ; and my conviction became confirmed,that the time was approach-| eiple on which we started ; but | cannot give up the principle itself, so long as 
ing when she would resume her habits of exercise in the open air. Oftener| peace—to be procured on the terms and in the way it was so kindly and 
than once [have made use of the somewhat strong expression, that some day, confidentially explained to me—is our end, | will shrink from no difficulties, 
probably before long, Miss M. would take up her bed and walk. Jn the history) repine at no privations, but steadily persevere in pursuit of my object, till e- 
of this case it is probable that the advocates of Mesmerism wil! find reasons) ther it is attained or demonstrated to be unattainable. Bot if ancther opinion 
and arguments in support of their opinions. But the experienced practitioner, has been allowed to prevail—ifthe real end isto differ from the ostensi- 
carefully distinguishing the post hoc from the propter hoc, willjhave little diffi- ble one—and if | am only to remain here in order to break off the Negotia- 
culty in bringing the whole into harmony with the self-established laws of hu-| fron credstably, and not to terminate it successfully, | then, instead of resigning 
man physiology. As regards the pathology of the case, he will conclude that my opinion, must resign my office. I should do it most reluctantly, because 
the condition in Decerbet is but the natural sequel of progressive improve. | am well aware it would create embarrassment, where | truly wish to give 
ment begun in, or antecedent to, the month of April ; and as regards the relief every proof of regard, attention, and deference; but I must doit, gnce it is 
from the distressing nervous symptoms connected therewith, that the time had impossible for me to become wstrumental to a measure | should condemn and 
arnved when a new and powerful stimulus only was required, to enable the en- reprobate from the bottom of my conscienee. — 
thusiastic mind of my patient to shake them off "’ | Lhope, after all, I may be wrong in my misgivings, and that the war party in 
We must further observe, that Mr Greenhow strictly confines himself to a the Cabinet have not surprised the religion ot the pacific one :—that | may 
report on the nature and character of the disease, from which Miss Martineau not be called upon to make painful exertion, but continue to proceed in this 
suff: red, and the ama!l! phenomena which accompanied ber pecovery. He does) ‘Negotiation wih the satne comfort and confidence I have always felt when I 
net even advert to J—she is neither named nor alluded to; s» that but an ad | was acting under the directions of Mr. Pitt. I should, however, think I dealt, 
ditional rav of light presents itself, to help us to fathom this dark mystery. unfairly if 1 did not explain my-elf, end declare my resolution on it. I leave 


or! 


To us this silence speaks trumpet tongued. | 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


| therefore, to your judgment to employ what | now communicate to you as my 
\private friend, according as circumstances may require, and at a time, and in 4 
jway, to exempt ne from any tiputation of having acted hastily, or taken Gov- 


| ernment by surprise.” 
EARL OF MALMESBURY. | At this ersis, the Rovolu ion of the 18th Fructidor gave the ascendency to 
Diaries and Correspondence of the Earl of Malmesbury. Edited by his Grand-| Barras and the war party i Paris; the uegotiations lencefcrth were a mere 
son, the third Earl. Vols. II]. and IV. | form, but vo the very last Pitt extubited an anxious desire to obtaim peace on 
We shall begm with Lord Malmesbury, unsuccessful attempts to negotiate ajjany terms that did not compromise the honour of Great Britain. 
peace with he Freneh Directory in 1796 and 1797, dwelling only on those points}; [he fourth volume of this collection is almost wholly occupied by a diary, 
that tend to throw light on what may be regarded as cotemporary history. From, kept by Lord Malmesbury during the struggle, or juggle. between Pitt and 
the general tenor of the currespondence, it is easy to see that Pitt had never) the Addington adimuistration. Jord Malmesbury was the confident of both 
forgotten the old rivalry between himself and Lord Grenville, whom he had} /parties, and was in close communication with Canning ou the Pitt side, and 


forced to accept a peerage, because he had reason to believe that George III |Lord Pelham (afterwards Earl of Chichester), Addington’s coi 


held him m reserve as a ministerial leader of the House of Commons shouid| 
Pitt too often act the part of ‘ viceroy” over his sovereign. Malmesbury was 
Fitt’s choice, and from him he bad clear instructions to put an end to the war, 
if fair and honourable cunditions of peace could be obtained ; Lord Grenville, 
on the other hand was resolute for the continuance of the war, and his exulta 

tion at every symptom of failure in the negotiations is very s'ightly disguised 

The mission to Paris in 1796 is destitute of interest; the Directory had no} 
wish for peace, and sought nothing more thana decent pretext for the contin. 
uance of hostilities. But the failure of Hoche’s expedition to !reland, the vic- 
tory obtained by the British fleet of Cape St Vincent, and the jealousy of the 
rising fame of Buonaparte felt by older genera!s and statesmen, changed the 
feelings of the French diplomatists. Jt is rather amusing to find, that the 
first difficulty which arose was the use of the title of king of France by the 


The 
view taken of the Union with Ireland by Pitt, was that he had purchased 
jthe right of governing Ireland from a rapacious oligarchy, and that Catholic 
jemaveipation was included in the bargain. Lgrd Malmesbury blames Pitt 
jfor uot having secured the previous sanction of the King, and intimates that 
jhad the min ster pre-occupied the mind of George III., he would beve pre- 
vented the success of those who excited his prejudices, and fixed his obstina- 
\cy mm Opposition to the measure. The secret Gacy ofthe intrigue which 
\prevented the completion of the Union on Pitt's plan is thus related :— 
| “It is supposed, and fiom good grounds, that about three months ago 
Lord Aucklaud wrote to his brother-in-law, the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
jletter, stating that he held it his duty to inform him, as head of the Church, 
jthat a measure was in contemplation, which, if carried into effect, would put 
jthe Chureb in danger ; that it was resolved on by the leading members of the 


English monarch ; the French protested against it with all the energy of ve | Cabinet, and that he submitted it to the Archbishop's judgment whether it 


hement republicans, and the English Miuister referred the matter to the con-; would not become him, as Metropolitan, &c 
sideration of his cabinet. Canning treated the matter as a joke, but Lord Gren | Lord Auckl.und recommended secresy as 


to state this danger to the King. 


to himself The Archbishop con- 


ville regarded it in a more serious}light, and talked about demanding an equiva: sulted, they say (though of this he was certain), the Bishop of London and 
lent. Canning’s reasons for wishing to terminate the war, are thus sta-|) Primate of Ireland, and they both agreed that it was his duty to speak to the 


ted :— 

** It will be artva between us and our enemy of pulsafion on their side 
and vapudation on ours. For my part, I adjourn my objects of honour and 
happiness for this country beyond the grave of our military and political con- 
sequence, which you are now digging at Lisle. I believe in our resurrec- 
tion, and find my only comfort in it. But though I preach peace thus violent 
ly, do not imagine that | am ready to take any that you may offer. I think 
it clear, from the conferences that have yet passed, and from so much of the 


| King. If this be fact, ord Auckland made a mockery of religion, and ren- 
— it subservient to the most selfish political ends.’ 

| Itcomes out now that the King had strong symptoms of a fresh attack of 
| that malady, from which indeed he was never wholly free, and hence his op- 
jposition tothe Catholics exhibited that tenacity uf adherence to one idea 
jwhich is characteristic of disordered intellect. This appears to be the con- 
\clusion to which the following anecdotes point :— 

| “The King on Monday, alter having remained many hours without speak- 


instructions of the French Plewipotentiaries as has yet been made known to} |ing, at last towards the evening, came to himself, and said,‘ 1 am better now, 
You, that there is no objection on their part’to our stripping their allies, provi-\|pu¢ I will remarn true ‘o the Church.’ This leaves little doubt as to the ide 


ded we do it with decency and moderation, and one of the characteristics is. 


|uppermost in his mind ; and the physicians do not seruple to say, that although 


that soas they get something they care not much from whom. Give us| His Majesty certainly had a bad cold, end wowld, under all circumstances, 


then{something to show as an aequisition—but remember (this is ail that I in- 
tended by my shabby declamation two pages ago) that what may be very 
splendid as an acquisition, would be very msufficient as a cause of quarrel 

We can break otf upon nothing but wat will rouse us from sleep and stu- 
pidity inte a new life and action, what ‘will create a soul under the ribs of 
death ‘'—for we are now soulless and spiritless ; and what would do this, 
except the defenceof Portugal (I believe that would) of the preservation of 
our integrity (our entireness, | would say), 1 know not. All beyond this we 
shail like to have, but we never shall fight for it. 1 am persuaded, however, 
that we may yet have a good deal without fighting.”’ 

Pits’s views of the political borizon were equally gloomy, but were more 
cautiously expressed. But the fate of the negotiations depended not upon the 
ministers atisisle, but upon the Directory at Paris, whieh was, on the point of 
a crisis, decisive both of the internal and external policy of France. Lord 
Malmesbury had strong hopes that the party favourable to peace would prevail ; 
he wrote to Mr. Pitt :— 

“If I were compelled to give an opinion, | should say that the French will 
give way in the present instance, and that on the return of their messenger 
isom Pans the Neyociation will be resumed on grounds 1:1 very different from 


have been i!I, yet that the hurry and vexation of all that has was the 
cause of his mental illness ; which if it had shewn itself at all, would certain- 
y not have declared itself so violently, or been of a nature to cause any alarm, 
had not these events taken place, Just as the King was taken ill, in 1788, 
he said, after the last Levee he held in the closet, to Lord Thurlow and the 
D ke of Leeds, on the first advising him to take care of himself, and return to: 
Windsor,—* You then, too, my Lord Thurlow, forsake me, aod suppose me ill: 
be yund recovery; but whatever you and Mr. Pitt may think or feel, J that ame 
born a gentleman sball never iay my head on my last pillow in peace and quiet, 
as lon; as | remember the loss of my American Colones.’ I had this fact 
from the Duke of Leeds, who was present; and it describes precisely theg 
s.ate of the King’s mind at that moment, as does what he said on ;Monday,— 
‘1 will remember toythe Church, "—shew beyond a question, the object 
uppermost in it now. and the goad in each case of his delirium.” 

We have stated that the disorder of the King's intellects extended to the 
‘seasons when no suspicion of his illness was ined by the nation. We 
quote a proof of the fact :— 

“Mrs Harcourt confirmed all lady Uxbridge had told me—that the King 
= apparently quite well when speaking to his Ministers, or those who kept 


from the class of the Cagliostros, the Katerfeltos, or the emperors of those orgually yroposed ; as | myself am fully persuaded that its fate must 
all the conjurors,—or Justify men of science in affording them the co-opera- be determimed by the turn things take at Paris, and not by any effect I can 
tion they call for.” produce here. | hope | have not judged unproperly in endeavouring to con- 
9 vey strong and decided sentiments in temperate and even civil language. if . 
At the last hour, we have received the “‘Medical Report” of Mr. Greenhow, we are sent away abruptly, the contrast will be the more striking, and if the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1845. 


= — 
him in a little awe ; but that towards his family and dependents his language! 
was incoherent and harsh, quite unlike his usual character (Mrs. Harcourt) 
here quoted a similar case in herown mother), She said Symonds did not) 

. in any degree, the talents required to lead the mind from wandering) 
to steadiness; that in the King's two former illnesses, this had been most ably 
managed by the Willises, who had this faculty to a wonderful degree, and 
were men of the world, who saw ministers, and knew what the King onght to, 
do; that the not suffering them to be called in, was an unpardonable proof of 
folly (not to say worse) in Addington, and now it was im ible, since the’ 
King’s aversion for them was rooted ; that Pitt judged ill m leaving the sole} 
disposal of the Household to the King—that this sort of power in his present| 
weak and of course, suspicious state of mind, had been exercised by him! 
most improperly ; he had dismissed and turned away, and made capricious) 
changes everywhere, from the Lord Chamberlain to the grooms and footmen ; 
he had turned away the Queen's favorite coachman, made footmen grooms.) 
and ‘ vice versa’; and what was still worse, because more notorious, had re 
moved Lords of the Bedchamber without a shad : that all this) 
atlicted the Royal Family beyond measure; the Queen was ill and cross, the, 
Princesses low, depressed, and quite siwking under it ; and that, unless means 
could be found to place some very strong-minded and temperate person about, 
the King, he would either commit some extravagance, or he would by violent 
exercise and carelessness, injure his heath, and bring on a deadly illness. | 


now floats quietly off Blackwall, « strange sight which ail London is hastening 
to see, —which we have just seen, with imuch satisfaction. 

To see her weil, the visitor should first row round the Great Britain in the 
jsmall boat which takes him off ; after ascending her side, we recommend, as the 
\best way of comprehending or realizing the great magnitude of the ship, to 


||walk once, at least, entirely round the upper deck; next to descend on the 


main deck, and walk entirely round that; then to a lower deck, where the 
|kitchen and offices are placed ; after which the engine-room may be visited as 
|ja conclusion. ‘The still more curious may descend into the enormous holds 
and boiler-rooms of the ship, in much of which there is something curious to 
be seen, and everywhere what is original and new. 

The peculiar features of this great work. which invest the Great Britain with 
\unusual interest, are—Ist, her extraordinary magnitude ; 2nd, the material used, 
from being employed to a greater exter.t than in any other ship; 3rd, the pe- 
culiarities of form which have been adopted, and the qualities they confer on 
\her as regards speed and sea-worthiness ; 4th, the construction of the engi 
jand boilers and other machinery serving for motive power; Sth, the oaaiby- 
pone of the screw propeller ; 6th, the use of a peculiar » by which 
the power of the engine is applied to turn round the screw. 

Jn regard to her magnitude, she is larger than any first-rate of which we have 
ever heard; and in this respect the mechanical principles, which have led to 
ithe adoption of great size, are iu our opimion sound. {t is perhaps not gene- 


asked where such a man did exist, or had existed. She said none she knew /élly known that ail past experience goes in favour of increased size, as the 
of: that Smart, when alive, had some authority over him; that John Willis ‘means not only of obtaining speed, but also of economy m working. The 
(the clergyman) also had acquired it, but in a different way; the first ob- |fe4sons are tuese : the Lonoage or power of carrying cargo increases in a triple 


tained it from regard and high opinion, the other from fear. 
ways the case, cunning and art keep pace in the King’s character with his' 
suspicion and inisgivings and that he was become so very acute that nothing) 
escaped him.” 
The following anecdote contains some vew and curiwus information 
“Canning in the evening from ten to half past eleven ; [ had not seen him) 
fer a long while ; his leanings entirely with Fox and the Grenvilles, and dis 
posed to think Pit might have done more with the King and should not have 
closed at the first audience. Pitt ov coming from it ummediately sent hun 
(Canning) to Lord Grenville, and Granville Leveson to Fox, to acquaint 
them with what had passed. Lord Grenville said it was what he expec- 
ted, and did not hesitate in saying he could not now take office. Fox, ether 
wore cautious, or more moderate, expressed no surprise, anger or disappoint- 
mmect, said, * 1 am myse!{ too old to care now about office, but | have many 
friends who for years have followed me, and whom | shail advise now to 
join Government, and [trust Pitt can give them places.’ When the two! 
employes returned to Pitt, he testitied (and | think very justly) great anger 
at Lord Grenville’s behaviour, and great pleasure at Fox's. He wamediate 
ly desired Granville Leveson to say how ready he was to comply w ith Fox's, 
wishes, anc that he hoped to see him next morning (Tuesday, May 8th) | 
To this Fox readily assented. Canting, in the mean whiie, went to Grey) 
(considering him as the cluef person to whom Fox alloded): but ine found 
that, previous to his seeing lim, be and lox's other triends had had a meeting, 
and unanimously decided not totake Office without Fox, and they coutrived 
to place this in such a light to Fox, that he eacused himself from seeing 
Pitt next morning ; and the whole ended in Pitt's being left to form an Ad-) 
ministration (as he has done) from amongst his own personal friend:.” 
Among the strange incidents to which the mutual dislike of the King and) 
the Prince of Wales gave rise, the following may be deemed worthy of preser- 
vation 
** Mrs. Harcourt at Park place—full of auxiety about the iss +e of the sort of 
contest prevailing between the King and Prince, relative to Princess Charlotte 
The King wants her established at Windsor, and educated as a Queen, that’ 
isto be. The Prince, from opposition feelings and advisers, demurs ; Mrs. 
Harcourt insists that the King is so benton it, that if it does not take place 1) 
will make him ul. That two factions pulled the Prince different ways —Ladies 


Moira, Hutchinson, and Mrs. Pitzherbert were for his ceding the child to the 
King—the Duke of Clarence and Devonshire House most violent agaiust it, | 
In the Devonshire | 


and the Prince ever inclines to the faction he saw last 
House cabal, Lady Melbourne and Mrs. Fox act conspicuous parts, so that the) 
alternative for our fucure Queen seems to be whether Mrs. Fox or Mrs. Fit=- 

herbert shall have the ascendancy !” 


We shall conclude ourextracts with Kord Malmesbury’s character of Can-||™ 


That as was al- fatio with increase of size, but the power and fuel necessary to propel increase 


jonly iu a twofold or duplicate ratio to the increase of dunension: thus if the 
length, breadth, and depth of ove vessel be double those of another, ceteris 
\paribus, then the ivnnage will be 242 2, or eightfold that of the first, but 
\the mechayical power and fuel required will only be 2 2, or fourfold; thus 
\lor equal speed, the power of engine aud expense of fuel for au eightfold cargo 
are only fourfold ; a proportional advantage, therefore. is realized of two te one. 
|So much for size : but there is au advantage also in regard to the effect of ad- 
verse weather and of heavy seas in the case of the large vessel ; for the waves 
jare just as high which encounter the small as the vesse!—proportionally, 
therefore, to the size of the vessel they are smaller obstacles to the progress of 
the larger slip The good effects of size extend also to the capability of eeono- 
my in long voyages. We have seen that the proportion of power for an equal 
speed is smaller iu the large vessel ; there is, therefore, a smaller relative space 
occupied by the engme and by the fuel for the voyage —that is to say, a much 
larger space is available for profitable cargo. Again, as regards passengers, a 
large vessel will carry more than a proportionable height out of the water ; 
may Lave therefore inore decks, aud so accommodate greater relative number 
of passengers. All these things, therefore, are in favour of size. 

Phere is ove point, however, which may be agaist great size, in certam cir- 
cumstances, aud this point is a practical one, perhaps not easily established 
ja priors. At is, waut of employment at remunerative rates. If there be not 
sufficieut trade between America and Eugland to tll this ship with passengers 
jaud cargo both ways, or, at least, to fill her vearly as well as others, then as- 
jsuredly the Great Britain will not pay. There are some who are of this opi- 
nion Her owners are of the opposite opimiou. It is a pomt we have no means 
of determining. 


| We have not stated, nether have we forgotten, the opmion of some, that 
steam ships have beeu already made ‘oo large, aud that we should go back 
jrather than advance iw size. They found this opimion on the instance of the 
junbappy President aud British Queen. ‘This, however, is a mistake; the 
|President and Hritish Queen failed trom a very simple cause—the feebleness 
of their construction aud the excessive fullness of their form. It is weil known 
to practical men, that the strength of timber and the fasteaings of these un- 
jlucky ships were uot greater than other builders employed for ships of one-third 
less tounage. ‘This extreme weakvuess of construction was notorious, and end- 
jed as the best judges of such matcers expected it would. The argument, 
\therefore, is good against weakness not size. 

The next question regards, therefore, her construction, the material of which 
she is formed, and the mauner in which it is put together.—Is she strong 
enough! And on this point we may say, without hesitation, that those best 
jacquainted with such subjects are thoroughly agreed that iron ships can be 
made much stronger than timber cen be; and that especially for use with 


ning ; it is drawn with impartiality and discrimination :— 


‘* Canning spoke as if the choice of Cabinet places was to be at his refusal, | 
and declared with a threat, that he never would sit in the same Cabinet with)| 


Canning possesses the peculiar talent of justifying ably and forci. | 
bly all he does, or wishes to be done, and that so rapidly so eloquently, | 
that it is very difficult not to be carried away by what hesavs. He is unques-, 
tionably very clever, very essential to Government; but he is hardly yet a, 
Statesman, and his dangerous habit of quizting, (which he cannot restrain) | 
would be most unpopular in any department which required pliancy, tact, or 
conciliatory behavior. He is honourable and honest, with a dash of the Irish- 
man, and all his plans and ideas of governing would partake of this, and might 
be as dangerous in practice as he makes them appear plausible by the eloquent! 
way in which he expresses them. He is righi, however, quite right about Lord, 
Sidmouth. Canning may be safely trusted, for, | repeat it, he is honourable 
aud honest, and if Pitt had not forced him in his hot-house of partiality and, 
engouement (for it amounted to that), but had left him to ripen gradually, and 
allowed him,in the early part of his political life,which began only eleven years 
ago, toexperience some hardships, or even contradictions, his mind would 
have taken a better bend ; but, spoiled as he has been—feared and wanted as 
he finds himself—no place is now high enough for him ; his ambition rises be- 
yond this visible diurnal sphere,and | fear he may lose many real and cordial 
friends, for uncertain politicial connexions.” 
The Letters and Diaries of Lord Malmesbury will maiotain his character as 
an able diplomatist, but at the same time, they show him to have been deficieut, 
in the higter qualities of statesmanship. His motives of action rose vo higher} 
than the temporary exigencies of party ; he looked upon the caprices of the 
King as more important than any of the great interests of the nation. In none 
of his papers do we find any recognition of high principle ; everything is nar-) 
row and conventional. He was, however, a very fair representative of the, 
system which passed for statesmanship in his days, and as such his writings 
must always possess historical importance. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN STEAM SHIP. 


This monster of the deep—this Megatherson or Megaplowon, rather, of the 
pineteenth century—unearthed from its lair on the muddy banke of the Severn, 


Addington. 


» iron is peculiarly adapted. The heat of the boilers, the evaporation 
and moisture of the engine-room, and the coal dust, are most injurious to tim- 
ber, but act very slightly on irou. Besides, for a passenger-vessel there is, in 
an iron ship, the absence of the very offensive smell of the bilge-water. So 
mucu for the material, durability being the pomt still left uadetermmwed. Next, 
as to the disposition of the material, we must concede to the constructors of 
the Great Britain much ingenuity and sound judgment in their arrangements 
for strength : the great thickness of the bottom, one inch of solid iron plate ex- 
clusive of the ribs ; the numerous and close iron knees, the long iron keelsons, 
which run through the whole floor of the ship fore and aft, the thorough iron 
partitions, and, above all, the complete lower decks of iron ; are devices which 
give immense strength, and seem to afford perfect security. There is but one 
part of the ship where these arrangements are impracticable, we mean the en- 
gine-room ; but we are assured that the connexions introduced there render it 
the strongest part of the ship—this, however, is not our own opimon. As a 
piece of good workmanship, the hull of the vessel deserves all praise ; the 
workmanship is clean, smooth, and faithful. 

And here we cannot proceed further without a passing tribute to the high 
merit of Mr. Brunel and Mr. Guppy, who were her immediate and personal 
engineering constructors. ‘Their merit as designers aud projectors we do not 
now advert to—as mere executive workmen the piece of work produced is most 
creditable to both. 

But the first point which strikes a connoisseur is, the form or mould of the 
vessel—her external surface. She certainly appears handsome ; the criterion 
is, that she does not seem so enormous as one expects to tind her—this mam- 
|moth—this leviathan—ihis monster of the deep! She looks trim and haudy ; 
and were it not for the strange number of poles, some half dozen, which are 
called masts, but look more like flagstatls, on the deck, one wouid adaut that 
she was large, but would hardly say enormous. 11 is only when one descends 
the dark chaos of her interior, or paces her deck, conscious that ina single turn 
frow the rudder and back he has travelled atenth part of a mile, it is only then 
that he finds himseli a pygmy—she a B And then, the look of utter 
contempt we condescendingly bestow on the insignificant little East Indiaman 
moored in sight, sends us home with the conviction that we have obtained for 
ail sea craft a new and gigantic standard of size. ‘ She is enormous, but she 
does not look so!" This is the highest compliment we can pay. 
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The-chief peculiarities of her form are, however, those which we do not see{ To the Most Reverend Pather m God, William Crolly, Archbishop of Armagh, 
—those in the water, which give her speed and other properties. The speeds Primate of all Ireland.” 
she has shown, in opposition to most severe weather and heavy seas, is attri. | 
buted to her finely-turned water-lines. These lines are formed on a peculiar | Exchange at New York on London, at.60 days, 9 3-4 a 10 per cent. prem. 
principle, and present to the eye a close reszmblance to the mode of coustruc- | —— —-— — 
tion now known as the wace water-line principle. The ouly part of the ap- r ’ 1 
pearance of the bow we do not like is, the enormous flare out of the upper part, THE ANGLO AMERICAN 
which, however, some think requisite to raise her over a sea ; we are of opinion, rs 
contrary, that it gives the sea a surface to batter, as was weil seen on her voy-'| 
age round from Brisiol, when the bull’s-eyes and bows were heavily struck. | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1845. 
either can we altogether approve of the swelling out of the sides above the, = = —. : -- 
water, which gives a tendency to heavy rolling, of which also the passengers, About the close of the last session of the British Parliament, the Home Se- 
complained in coming round Otherwise. the vessel 1 elegant and judicivus ; cretary took upon himself a Herculean task, to which, however, we trust,—and 
and the boldness which induced tue constructors to adopt the most im-|.. wil) add, believe—he is competent. It was that of the much ired 
proved form for the water lines of the bow must be regarded as meritorious, 
now that itis justified by the event—that which was called rashness before suc. Medical Reform Bill We need hardly say that he neither expected nor de- 
cess, 1s now wisdom. | sired a bill of that evident importance to pass through the Legislature when 
But we must descend from our promenade oa the deck ito the huge caverns only introduced im the month of August, but he thereby put the public im full 
of the cauldrons below. The first peculiarity noticed, is the engme and the \possession of the ample ixformation he had gathered on the subject. of the 
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evils which exist in the present state of things, of the abuses and impositions 
axle, two at the other—ihe wheel between. The cylinders are place at ‘0 which both the public and the professors are subyected without present means 


the bottom of the vessel, and the piston-ruds, which issue out of them, con ‘of remedy, and of the modes which he propounds for reform, for advancement 
verge to the end of the cranks of tais wheel. Each pair of engines works one of the divine art, for the care and improvement of the general sanitary system, 
crank, and the two cranks are placed at right angles; but the chain is the ex- 444, though last nut least, for the proper remuneration of skill, and for uphold- 


traordinary thing : there are grooves at the wheel—at the ead of each link of . , 

this huge chain there are teeth projecting into these grooves, so that as the ‘8 the proper dignity of those who lawfully profess the healing art. 

wheel revolves the chain is compelled to revolve wih it; at the bottom of the We have endeavoured to display in the above paragraph, the entire body to 

vessel, immediately below the great wheel, lies a lutie wheel of pinion having pe operated on in the British Legislature. and the length and breadth of the 

gtooves cut in its circumference of the same size, and at the same distance) . . . ‘ , 

irom each other, though much less in number than those of the large wheel | benefits which Sir James Gresham proposes by the passing of this bill into a 

The same chain passes round both wheels, and while the large wheel revolves law ; and we have thus endeavoured, the rather that the title would at first indi- 
the er of the engines once, the smal! one revolves as much oftener as uw, cate little more than a purpose to give certain additional! immunities and ad- 

by the pow ng g 

is smalier. The small wheel has for its axis, tne axis of the Archimedes Screw,, vantages to medical professors, whilst some might even suspect that something 

tending to monopoly would thereby acerue to the learned faculty. But such 

” 8 | Is not the case ; there is not anything exclusive in its principle, it would open 


their reaction on the water. Such is the Vital Principle of this Monster of the) 
Athewwum. | sufficiently wide the duors of entrance to all who would join the healing bro- 


‘ ‘therhuod, and would make sufficiently easy of access, equal to all, the path 

ra jon of a letter from the Cardin erfect o anda at) N 

Rome, to Dr. Grully, Catholic Primate of Ireland. by which only the | eophyte could attain a legal right to officiate, when called 
‘on, in matters of life and death. 


** Most illustrious and Most Keverend Sir, 
* itmust be, no doubt, in the recollection of your grace that or the 12th) ‘The leading object of Su James Graham is evident enough. He would put 
of March, in the year 1839, a oy was addressed to a by this sacred con-| down quackery! But how! Not by calling in aid the ~ strong arm of the 
pagntion, in the name Gregory XV1., cornestly requiting) 'iaw,” for that arm so-called stroug ” has invariably been found too weak to 
t; with respect to oue or two dignitaries (unt vee Allert and cer-| 
tain other ecclesiastical persons in the kingdom of treland, who were repre-| ©°Pe with the hydra-headed mouster; but amore powerful champion than Law 
sented as being tov much addicted tu political matters, and as being in the! he hopes to enlist, and he proposes to bring it about as we shail presently de- 
habit of discussing state affairs 10 an imprudent manner, belore the peuple, you, seribe ;—that champion must be Public Op:nion-—a warrior almost always re- 
should, if those reports were well luund, suggest to those persons, more \sistiess. In the Medical Colleges of the British Einpire there is an immense 
wholesvine councils, and diligently recommend a course proceeding more | il fal 
suitable to their sacred minty. The sacred ccngregaticn has no doubt that,” 
you will have laboured to that end with the utmost zeal, and have made such) *#!nation, as compared with each other; one, as the London College of Phy- 
endeavours as the gravity of the case required, and as were to be expected sicians being tastidiously too high; another, as the College of St. Andrews 
from your devotion to the Apos:olic See. | nest contemptibly too ‘ow, and even those between these extremes differing in 
* However, that the desired result has not auswered to your exertions is|/ 076 than trivial matters. The same remark applies to the qualifications for 
very evident from the public journals of that country, in which spee hes are}! . 
reported as having been recent y delivered to the people by some of the clergy the diploma of Surgeon, and again in that of the Pharmacopolist or A pothe- 
and even by some uf the bishops (non nemine ctiam emscoporum), not only ai cary. These discrepancies render a person, legally speaking, ineligible to 
public meetings and public dinners, but in places of worship, which reports,| practice in certain localities, though certified to be competent to do so; and 
ib accurate, prove thuse persons not to have beeu by any means exclusively yor in the face of Statutes, powers, and indignant remoustrances, they do 90 
devoted, as they ought to have been, to tne salvation of souls, the good of re | ; , 
ligion, and the honour of God, not to have kept themselves aloof trom secu- practise, and the consequence is perpetual heart-burning among aclass of men 
lar affairs and the passions of political parties | well known to be otherwise the most liberal, the most kind, the most benevo- 
‘Jt is not to be concealed that this has given much annoyance to the sacred! lent, and mest disinterested, as a class, of any in the wide community of man- 
congregation and to the most holy father himself, because it may tend to the! ing. : 
injury and disgrace of the ecclesiastical order, snd may especially retlect dis- gi} « ‘ 
chien the Apustolic See, by making ic appear negligent im address ng salu |) Now a very great mischief in this state of affairs is that each principal in- 
tary admonitions to the Irish clergy, and disposed tu favour, or at ieast to con-) St!uuon such as we have alluded to, has its own charter, its own immunities, 
nive at, the designs (consis) avowed by some of that body. Although in| 'ts own interests, and its own dignity, to uphold, irrespective of any other save 
truth it is perhaps unknown to your grace that ground has beeu more than) that it must not infringe ; and beyond these several charters and rights there is 
once afforded for these complatuts, or rather accusations, yet the Holy See) 9 appeal, there not beng in the government any recognised head, conservator 
has deeply to depiore the tact, of whica it is aware from sad experience This} Sete ieriedieti hich le 
is a further reason why the sacred congregation hastens to address 1 self again. Wyte 
to you, by the authority of our most holy tather himself, respecting this most, “ifficulties, compromise disputes, or assist in harmonising what in fact should 
i subject. | never ve discordant Again on the other hand there are spread—and but too 
* You know perfectly, most excellent sir, the nature and character of the  thickly—over the land numerous persons pretending to skill in curing diseases 
ecelesiast:cal functions ; you know how much it is becoming, and how much) healing bruises and wounds, restoring dislocations, and otherwise to practise 
it concerns the interest of religion, that those who are bound sacred offices, || he h 4 ty of thei 
the ministers ot the Prince o! Peace, and the dispensers of the mysteries of} lous 
God, and sbove ell, those of tne chief power in the spiritual government of °W® asserting, who work upon the belief of the credulous aud the ignorant, by 
the faihful, shouls avoid mixing themselves up in the affairs of the world ; whom indeed they cannot be distinguished from the really educated member of 
that ano|ithe faculty, and who in the great majority of cases do harm instead of good to 
peece, which Is the bond ristianmity ; that they shou inculcate, equally || 
by word and example, the obedience due to the temporal power all advice and 
relates to civil atiairs, and that cultivating in themselves the utmost prudence | To restrain, though they may not be able to extirpate, this class of advisers, 
and moderatio., and preachiug ouly Corist and him crucified, they should and that too through the instrumentality of Public Opinion only is, as we have 
most carefully shun every act calculated, even in a slight degree, 10 excite or|lsiready observed, a main object of the Bill. And now let us look at the plan 


disturb their flocks, or to draw thei away from the mildness of the evenge|lsod tne machinery 


lical law. Svch is and has always been the doctrine of tne Catholic Chureh,! 

which the Apostolic See has oni ceased to maintain and to inculeate as occa-|| It !s intended that a sufficient and specified number of Colleges in the several 

sion demanded j[dtvisious of the United Kingdom skall be empowered to examine, and to grant 
“It will be your duty, therefore, most excellent sir, to fo'low in the same! certificates or diplomas, which shall be in force and effect wheresoever the new 

track, and in communicating, es opportunity serves, the views of the Sacre*| member shall choose to settle ; that the person to be examined shall declare 

congregation and oi his holiness, to admonish effectually, with all charity and) he parpose for which he prescnts himself, namely, for physic, surgery. or phar- 


patience, whatever ecclesiastical persons, especially of the episcopal order | 
may observe departing in any principles down. ™acy, and that in commencing his practice he shall be entitled acd indeed 


In committing which to your well-known prudence and care, { desire to express bound to shew by board, or plate, the grade for wiich he has qualified and in- 

my — respect for your grace, with a prayer to God th.t every blessing jtends to pursue, that annual lists shall be liberally published of all who have 

Tl Geara B | graduated within the year past, and that Clerks of the Peace shal! publish lists of 
» fi th _||gtaduated within year past, 

| all who shall settle periodically within their districts. The name of the un- 


pag ation of the Faith, 15th October, 1844 
“J. Pu. Carp. Fransontus, Prefect. ||qvalitied practitioner of course cannot here be found, and consequently the 


“ Jon Brungnit, Secretary. emptiness of his pretensions gradually becomes known. 
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Were this all, however, it would be but fallacious; but the proposed bill of which he professes himself to be so sincere a votary, we give 4 translation 
will point out the miaimum amount of academical as well as professional know- of that important missal. Jt will be found in a previous column. 
ledge necessary to a successful examination; it will give permission for the | 
practitioner, after having accurnulated more knowledge and experience, to pre- | We find more reiterations from “ Washington Correspondents” relative to 
sent himself again for a higher grade in the faculty, and as it will not prevent \the alleged discovery of British intrigue with Santa Anna for the cession of 
any one, possessing the reasonable and necessary requisites from becoming duly California. We have already asserted it to be a most mendacious report, and 
authorised to practise, so therefore, he who practises, yet has them not, may ngthing that we have subsequently seen or heard of has tended in the least to 


fairly be suspected of incompetency for his very onerous duties 

Over all these examining professors it 1s purposed to institute a Council of 
Health, which shall be a branch of the gov t, shall preside over all mat- 
ters of this kind, visiting, adjusting, regulating, and making its returns at pro- 
per periods to Parliament, which henceforth takes coguizauce and is presumed 
to legislate according to circumstances, and having always the public weal in 
view. 

In this highly important bill, the most gratifying point that we see is the se- 
dulous care that a sufficient education be first acquired. When it is recollected 
how far the public confidence must necessarily be reposed in what are termed 
“ The Learned Professions,” it is surely incumbent that their qualities should 
correspond with their appellative. We entrust the lawyer with the protection 
of property, life, and character ; the man of Medicine is trusted with the care 
of our physical existence, and the Clergyman ministers tu the safety of our 
immortal souls. Ought such men to be ignorant or even shallow! Should 
they not possess both stores of thought and right ways of thinking! Should 
they not be exercised in habits of thought, and be able to seize the passing in- 
cident which may confirm or destroy some previously ived impr ? 
The essentially vulgar man cannot do this, he knows nothing of the training ; 
and it is fair to suppose that he who has “ consumed the midnight oil” in 
study, and used the mid-day sun in practice and observation, is better entitled 
to confidence than the chance discovery of even a real specific. 


In our last we a!luded to a circular addressed by his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the Clergy and Laity of his Province on the disturbances 
with respect to the directions in the Rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
In that letter his Grace admitted the difficulties arsmg through “ the ambi- 
guity of the Rubrics, in some cases, and, in all by the doubts which may arise 
as to the weight which should be allowed to general usage when it varies from 
the written law.” ‘These difficulties are farther augmented by the uncertainty 
which the Archbishop feels as to the extent of his powers in deciding upon 
such points when contested. Wishing, however, to allay animosities, and to 
preserve peace in the Chiistian fold, he has thought proper to address his 
flock. 

He admits these forms to be in themselves indifferent, and that the variation® 
from the strictness uf the early Rubrics to have ensued by little and little as 
matters non-important, until at length some clergymen more zealous, or rather 
perhaps more minutely scrupulous than others,have become startled at the dif- 

ference between actual practice and the forms of the Church with which they 
promised compliance at the ume of Ordiation, whilst others, who saw not any 
dogma in danger from things as they are, went peaceably on after their accus- 
tomed fashion, and did not think proper to disturb their congregations for fear 
of unhinging their religious feelings. The Archbishop, however, fears that 
dissumilarity of practice may lead some persons to apprehend a dissent in reli- 
gious points, and regrets that the proposal to restore the uniformity of the 
Rubrics should not have been met by universal acquiescence. 

After alluding in a sensible and dignified manner to the consciences and the 


habits of both parties in question, he begs that each will respect the feelings of 


the oher, and observes that } 


“The matters in controversy, considered in themselves, are not of vital im- 
nce ; the service in vur churches has in general been conducted in con- 


remove the impression in our minds. Ob! but it has come direct from Mexico 
in despatches to the United States Government! Be it »o—though we even 
doubt that—it adds no strength or authority to the report. We maintain that 
the British Government would spurn such a report and its reporter as beneath 
its diguity, and would consider both as the gatherings of embers in the hope to 
raise a fire. News from Mexico, relative to Santa Anna have been published 
from time to ume since his capture, but not one word appears indicative of 
such a discovery and detection. The very language of the “ Correspondents ” 
themselves betrays the whole affair, and we must be allowed to laugh at what 
\we deem egregious duplicity intended to create unfriendly feelings where they 
ought never to exist—and we wi/l laugh at least until something more tangible 
shall turn up than the reports of “ Woshinepes Correspondents "’ on the sub- 
\yect. 
*.* We would call the attention of all who take interest in Phrenology to 
the immense Phrenological Cabinet of Busts, &c., at Professor O. S. Fowler's 
pone. 131 Nassau Street. Here is an extensive variety illustrative of the 
ience, and the admission, we believe, is free. Mr. Fowler is publishing a 
periodical dedicated to this Science, and the disciples may hereby have oppor- 
tunity either to confirm their theories or to fall in with objections and remarks 
‘worthy of their grave consideration. 
Me. Brovucu.—We learn with most unfeigned satisfaction, that the numer- 
ous friends of Mr. Brough have it in contemplation to get up a Complimentary- 


\Concert for him in order to testify their sense not merely of his talents as a vo- 
\calist, for that profession he has laid aside, and is now the busy merchant,— 
‘but also their respect for him as 4 man end a friend, and in commemoration of 
his constant readiness to aid the cause of benevolence. We can ourselves 
bear testimony to his clauns on ail these accounts, aud believe that never has 
he been appealed to in vebalf of charity or any other sufficient cause, that he 
|has hesitated to do his utmost to insure its success. Should the project be re- 
solved on, sure we are that neither his own countrymen, nor those of the land 
in which he dwells, will be backward to give their substantial testimony to his 
merits. 
Tux Sociery—The Anniversary of this inestimable association 
will be celebrated this evening at The Minerva Rooms, Broadway. We have 
applied a strong term in speaking of this Society, but it is no stronger than 
jwe ought to give , the objects of the members are not those of mere indis- 
\criminete pecuniary alms ; the Welsh people are ave.se to receive alms, but 
they receive gladly the serious and sound adv ce which 1s given them on their 
arrivalf; they will accept the offers which the Society is ready vo afford, of as- 
sistance in procuring eu.ploymeut ; in short the benefits which spring trom this 
associelion are such that, whilst they are of an important and practical nature, 
hey offened not that self respect which is the best instance of an inwardly in- 
dependent spirit. The Rev. Dr. Williams, a pious aud learned man. will deli- 
verthe Anno! address, and the exercises wii! be agreeably dive sified with 
‘vocal music by the Boston Quartette Club. The entertainments will all beof 
‘an intellectual description, 
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Harvers anv Biote.—Part X.—This splen- 
‘did work is steadily proceeding towards completion ; the embellishments as 
‘the work advances are quite equal to those at the commencement. 

| Harper's ano No. 


urmity to the Apostle’s direction, with order and decency; and, whether per XXX!X. and XL.—Zdwed by Gulian Verplanck, L. L. D.—We do not con- 
formed with exact regard to the letter of the rubric, or with the variations es- isider it an honour to The Bard to be published any where, but we do consider 
tablished by general usage, will still be decent and orderly. I therefore en- |an honour to New York that be appears in so beautiful garb, under such war- 
treat you to consider whether the peace of the church should be hazarded by raptable auspices, and embellished in so artistical a style. This work has pass- 
prolonging an unprofitable controversy at a time, more especially, when her ed from the hands of the publishers who commenced, and will be completed 
energies are directed with sach hope of success, to the promotion of religion by the Harpers, who have not only all the * appl and to boot’ 
and morals, and when the clergy and laity are zealously engaged in united ex- ‘competent for such a purpose, but who possess also the spirit and liberality to 
ertions for the erection and endowment of churches and schools, and for other \de so imthe fullest manner. The numbers before us consist of the concluding 


pious and beneficial objects, in almost every part of the country.” 

“* What I would most earnestly recommend for the present is the discontin- 
uance of any proceeding in either direction, on the controverted questions. In. 
churches where alterations have been introduced with general acquiescence let 
things remain as they are; in those which retain the less accurate usage let 
no risk of division be incurred by any attempt at change till some final arrange- 
ment can be made with the sanction of the proper authorities. In the case of 
churches where agitation prevails, and nothing has been definitively settled, it 
is not possible to lay down any general rule which may be applicable to all cir- 
cumstances. But is it too much to hope that those who are zealous for the 
honour of God and the good of his chureh will show, by the temporary surren-, 
der of their private opinions, that they are equally zealous in the cause of 
peace and charity ?”’ 

The Archbishop announces his intention of calling the Bishops of his pro- 
vince together at as early a period as couvenient, and declines definitively to 
pronounce upon contested points ; he laments that applications were not made 
to the Bishop of the Diocese in each case of imnovation or misunderstanding of 
the Rubric, instead of allowing cases to accumulate to the present extent 
Taereby the mischief would have been prevented, and there would now be oc-, 
casion forremedy. He salutes ia Christian charity and love ali whom he ad 
dresses, and concludes. 

Now all this will have its due effect on peaceful spirits, but it will not restrain 
those of a more fiery nature. The Archbishop not knowing the extent of his, 
powers will not venture to decide; and it is evident that there will be ** no, 
peace "’ in the Protestant Episcopal English Church until this matter shail be) 
decided authoritatively. 

We did uot at first intend to trouble our readers with the letter from the 


Propaganda at Rome to Dr. Crolly, whict Mr. O'Connell s0 coolly describes 


\portion of “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and the commencement of 
\* The Winter's Tale.” We have but very casually seen the previous speci- 
,meus and are inclined to p the one before us greatly superior to those 
which have preceded ; the introductory notices to each play, and the notes 
\passim are apparently both valuable and entertaining, but we promise oursel- 
_Yes the pleasure of enlarging considerably hereon when we have more * room 
jand verge” for our purpose. The woodcuts are excellent and liberally furnisn- 
ed in embellishment of this edition. 

Lonvon Quarterty Review, ror January 1845.—New York: Leonard’ 
Scott and Co.—The English Quarterlie~ at this period are all more interesting 
than usual: This and “ the Ed:nburgn” among other good matter have en- 
\tered extensively into the consideration of the Medical Reform Bill on which 
have elsewhere spoken. 

Forgien Review ror January 1845.—New York ; Leonard 
Scott and Co.—To literary men this work is always peculiarly acceptable, vut 
even its political character in the number before us gives it much addition.l in- 
lterest. Among other articles of value in it is a consideration of the proiect 
of a Ship Canal ecross the Isthmus of Darien. 


Tue Devotionat Famity Bists, No. 1. By Rev. Alexander Fletcher, A. M. 
New York: K Martin & Co.—The Editor of this very magnificent editiva of 
ithe Holy Scriptures, is well known in Religious circles both im and vut of Eng- 
land. He has accompanied this edi ion with “ explanatory notes, practical ob- 
|servations, marginal references,” parallel readings, &., all of a devotional 
\character, aud the work is to be copiously embellished with engravings in the 
|very highest style of art, those of places being from views taken on the spot. 
'The press work is from stereotype Plates expressly imported from England, 
the paper is of the purest and Ginest kiné. ‘The present uumber is embeilished 
|with, Ist, a beautiful title page, and a vignette from a Painting by Murillo csl- 


asa secular document, and a political affair to which he is not bound tv pay, led “The Good Shepherd,” «nd 2nd, “Moses with the Tavles of the Law,” both 


respecting that geutleman’s consistency, candour, and obedience to the Church)|that has ever been put torth in America. 


any attention; but as we would like the world to be as satisfied as S Church je exquisite engravings, and thie edition promises to be the most 
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The Anglo ‘American. 


Marcu I, 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Sculpture. 


To the Ed. of the Anglo American: 
Dear Sir,—In asking me to write on Sculpture, I fear you have made an 
unfortunate se'ection ; for it is one of those difficult and abstract subjects 
which requires a profound knowledge of the Art, and a special acquaintance with 
all collateral sciences. Nevertheless [ will endeavour to give you my thoughts 
thereon, leaving to critics and artists the task of developing more fully a subject 
on which I can only treat as an amateur, What I chiefly hope is, that my ex- 
ainple may be followed by others; that each one will bring a stone to the 


monument, and that no person devoted to the Fine Arts will hesitate to con- 
tribute with his pen and his pencil to the success of an enlightened and con-| 


scientious journal, for which there is in store, I sincerely hope, a glorious fu- 
ture. 

Sculpture comprehends three branches : 
rentic. 


the Plastic, Statuary, and the To-|; 


We understand by Plastic, the art of modelling in clay, or in wax, and it is|/ 


of primary importance to the Sculptor, being to him what drawing is to the 
painter. Pliny maintains that the invention of this art is due to Dibutades of 
Sicyone. The Athenians however regarded Prometheus as the first modeller, 
and they called potters, oven-makers, and all other workers in clay, Prome- 
theuses ; making allusion not only to the clay of which he had formed statues 
of the gods, but also to the fire necessary in their preparation. 

Siatuary is the art of either running statues in bronze or of chiselling them 
out of marble or other material. Indeed in common parlance, beyond the ar 
tistic world, in speaking of Sculpture, we generally have no other idea than) 
that of Statuary. 

The Torentic, the invention of which is attributed to Phidias, and which was!) 
perfected by Polycletes, is the art of carving upon metals. Though strictly!’ 


speaking there are three species of relief in the Toren/ic, custom has now con-| 


fined the names to two, namely, Basso-RELIEVO, to all works raised but mode- 
rately from the surface or slab, and 4.To ReLievo tosuch as stand prominently 
forward therefrom. 

These then are the three proper divisions of the art of Sculpture ; and I trast 
that these simple elementary definitions will be pardoned, inasmuch as they 
have been deemed necessary, for a paper whose mission is to pepularise sci- 
ence aud to mature a taste for the Fine Arts. 


It may now be proper to glance at the histery of Sculpture from its origin), 


down to our own days ; but as a detailed account would trespass upon the hi- 
mits which I have here allowed to myself, so does it also demand a degree of 
minute knowledge which I do not pretend to possess 


myself with noticing the great epochs of this Art, the character which distin |. 


guished each, the genius which animated the period of its glory and of its tri- 
umph ; and then comparing the preseut with the past, point out the position of 
the Sculptors of our own day. 

Statuary is an ait which, perhaps, more than any other presents the most 
formidable difficulties in execution, and demands the most exalted poetic senti- 
ment, the noblest aud most elevated inspiration. The ages of util itarians and 
of materialists are evidently opposed to the worship of this Spiritoal Art, and 
we can easily understand how the honour of the most glorious and most periect 
chefs d' euvre must ever revert to ancient Greece ; to that country where the 
religion was the worship of the Apotheosis ot Beauty ; a people whose costume 
left half the body uncovered, and who raised altars to Venus and to Love, 
would necessarily venerate beauty of form, and who only saw i complete ex 
posure of figure a perfect and poetic representation uf the Gods, or of the heroes! 
whom they adored ; such a people were born to comprehend the deep besuty of 
Sculpture, and to carry :t to the highest degree of perfection. 

In such a country this sublime art became popular, for every one possessed 
artistic sentiment; every one admired the Minerva of the Parthenon and the 
Olympian Jove, as the most correct types of those two divinities, so powerful 
and so beloved. Therefore the Greeks look upon Phidias as a genius of the 
most sublime order of which a people could boast, which proves that Sculpture, 
so to speak, made a part of their religion ; and that they owe their superiority 
in it to a sincere and lively faith. The Romans could never equal them in 
this—and why! Because of their scepticism—because they could not believe 
devoutly in false divinities ; without duubt they esteemed, they admired 
deeply physical beauty, but if they reproduced it with effect, they knew not 
how to impart to it that celestial animation which is the reflection of genius, be-, 
fore which we offer up prayer or fall down in adoration. 

When Christianity had overturned the statues of Venus Apollo and substi- 
tuted for the worship of external beauty that of adoration of the soul, the 


I shal! therefore content! 


| and to unite and enlighten each other and the world. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


‘imitators of Michael Angele did not his genius, and of mingling 
the expressive beauty of Christian art with the plastic elegance of Grecian 
grace, as Raphael did in painting, they only produced an exaggerated Sculp- 
‘ture, unnatural and oftentimes even unattractive. 
| Since then we have returned to severe, majestic forms ; tempts have beea 
|made to introduce careless ease and even humour, but in Sculpture as in litera- 
ture, we are not exactly aware of what we are about; we seek the true path, 
but in multiplying new experiments many deceive themselves; few discover 
the beautiful, and even these are misunderstood excep: by the very small num- 
ber of kindred minds. 

It 1s necessary to repeat it that Paganism alone offers to the Statuary the 
‘possibility of perfection and of popular success. Jn our days we little heed 
nymphs of marble or goddesses of gold and ivory. Not to seem indifferent to 
‘the Fine Arts, people extol in exaggerated terms the works of the antique, and 
jon every occasion they rave of the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Medicis, 
| The Bacchus, the Farnesian Hercules, the Gladiator, without ever having seen 
one of these master pieces; and besides, are far from being able to appreciate 
their most striking beauties; but thanks to eulogium and to the deference to 
custom which reserves to Phidias, to Praxiteles, to Scopas, to Lysippus, to 
| Polycletes, to Appollonius, and to the sublime authors of the Laocoon ; thanks 
\to the convenient admiration of antiquity, we may say to the moderns that they 
jneed never expect to approach the ancients; that their works will be but 
feeble copies of the great originals Alas! so it is, and not confined, as one 
{might suppose, to the present age. ‘The we!l known anecdote of Michael An- 
'gelo is in point here. He had just finished his ‘Sleeping Love,”’—he felt 
that he had completed a chef da@uvre. Wearied with having the Greeks 
' vaunted at his expense, and desiring to confound the pseudo eritics, he broke 
arms off his beautiful child,—ah, cruel father !—and at midnight he buried 
his treasure in a place where he knew that labourers were about to commence 
digging. 

hn a short time, when the marble fragments were found, already blackened 
by the dampness, every one was in raptures, and numberiess suppositions and 
conjectures were afluat as to the date of the specimens. “ This * Sleeping 
Love’ was certainly at least of the age of Wespasian, and Praxiteles had left 
nothing so graceful, so charming.’’ Thus modern Sculpture has against it, 
unreasonable and almost insurmountable difficulties, the rather so, if any thing 
be attempted in the style of the antique; it is not understood by the mass, the 
statue must be draped, mutilated, and the poor artist is encouraged but by a 
very few. 


If the monarchs of the exchange would protect the fine Arts some success 
‘might be expected—but these sovereigns have other thoughts to occupy their 
‘minds, no doubt they are pleased to open their mansions from time to time to 
entertain and to be entertained by those who can give celebrity to their fetes— 
| they are willing to lay aside for an occasional evening their schemes and cal- 
eulations, and of interest, and at least outwardly appear to forget the revolu- 
tions of the wheel of fortane ;—too many, however, prefer to invest their capi- 
tal in marble which will pay interest, in metal that returns not the foolish gra- 
tification of the eye, but cent per cents to the pocket ; what care they but for 
those arts which contribute to swell their coffers, and for those artists who can 
convert pence into pounds. 

We must not fear tu say it, tho gh it be a shame to our age, that egotism 
has gained all hearts, there is an indifference and a disdain for all that is no- 
| blest, most beautiful, most glorious—nobility of rank has disappeared in France 
‘and may ultimately perish, from decrepitaude, on the en'ire surface of the 
globe, but alas! shall we have alsoto say that the nobility of the heart of 
genius, of talent, every day tends to annihilation, and that to this cause is to 
ibe attributed the decline of the Fine Arts' We will not believe it :—yet we 
jwould exhort all those then who adimire what is great, beautiful, praiseworthy, 
Then shall the artist 
fec! himself sanctioned, animated, inspired, and in spice of all the difficulties 
with which his path is strown, he will be found equal to bis glorious career. 


Indeed notwithstanding all the obstacles which see:n to oppose artistical pro- 
gress, and above all, that of the sculptures, consummate success is not impossi- 
ble JAntiquity is not invincible and public indifference may be galvanized into 
,action. This may be proved, without becoming the champion of indefinite 
|perfection. Sculpture has not exhausted all the subjects of genius—some- 
thing may be produced beyond the beautiful Antique and inade in the ancient 
mythologies. There are pages of modern history of which statuary may take 
possession and which furnish abundant new occasions for expanding talent ; 
many of these sre new at least and not wanting in attraction, difficulties, and 


chaste, the more elevaied species of devotion, a new species of Sculpture 


In, piet 


means of developing genius. In the exact representation of the varied and 
sque costume of past ages have all positions and phases been attempted ! 


arose. Like the new religion, it was full of useful but severe | 


presence of stone statues with drapery carefully close, and falling in straight, 


folds ; before marble corpses, lying upon the tombs that adorn our old cathe- 


Are there not, besides, still noble trials yet tobe made in this art’? The ex- 
| pression of the head, the animation of the features, the beauty of the hands, 


drals, we recognize the contempt of earthly possesion and of fleeting beauty, 


‘the gracefulness of the drapery, a thousand other circumstances still remain 


and we see that the artist ardently desiring death, counted for nothing his fleshly to the Statuary of modern days, to say nothing of the innumerable brilliant 


tabernacle. But at the time of the revival of Art, a powerful teacher was 


events which continually invite the practical imagination of the elegant Sculp- 


manifested against this motionless, abstract, and inanimate Statuary, fitted only, tor. 


to a time of ascetic fervour. 
Buonarotti revived the most glorious days of Grecian Sculpture, and in his 


As for the want of encouragement, to which artists are unfortunately so of- 
ten exposed, we ought tu leave the shame of it to the deerepid monarchs of an- 


statue of Julius II, a master piece, destroyed by an infuriate populace, and ever, cient days. May this young Republic set a glorious example. The material 
bo be regretted, he opened to modern artists anew path. Unfortunately the| on which the Sculptor exercises his art is costly, it is true, and requires years 
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to be cut and polished ; if, therefore, individuals be not sufficiently wealthy, 
severally to remunerate the artist according to his merit, /et the n ation assume! 
the task, let each one give but his obolus, and at least let the national edifices 
of the country be adorned in honour of the great and the good who have faith- 


fully and zealously served her. } 


The Anglo American. 


‘the Gospel, engraved in d’Agincourt ; a.d { remember another of St. John 
seated, writing, with the head and clawed feet of an eagle, and the body and 
hands of aman A very striking and comparatively modern example of this 
peculiar treatment occurs in a basso-relievo on the door of the Cullege of St. 
Stephen and St. Laurence at Castighione, in which the four Evangelists are re- 
presented as half-length homan figures, amply draped, and holding the Gos- 
pels, each with the emblematic head and large wings. 

The symboiical images of the four Evangelists continued in popular use, 
1 will merely allude here to the set so exquisitely en- 


Painting. | down to a late period 
. | graved by Martin Schoen so late as the end of the 15th centery. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. We must remember, that however monstrous and tare hommes » AN figures may 

BY NES. J0NROUE,. appear to the eye, they are not more unnatural than ihe angelic representations, 

I[—-The Four Evangelists. ha which we are so familiar, that we see in them beauty only, not considering 

Since on the four Evangelists, as the witnesses and interpreters of revealed that men with the wings of birds are as merely emblematical and impossible, 
religion, the whole Christian Church may be said to rest, as upon four mayestic ‘as men with animal heads. these symbols, whether alone or in combination 
piliars, we are not surprised that representations of them should abound, and with the homan forms, were perfectly intelligible to the people, sanctified in 
that their effigies should be introduced into Chrisuan places of worship, from their eyes by tradition, by custom, and by the most solemn assuciations. All 
very early times. (ienerally, we find them represente:! /ogether, grouped, or direct imitations of nature was, by the best painters, carefully avoided. {n 
in @ series; sometimes in their collective character, as the four witnesses: this respect how fine is Raphael's vision of Ezekiel! How sublime and how 
sometimes in their individual character, each as an inspired teacher, or beneti-| true in feeling and ption '!—where the Messiah comes floating along, up- 
cent patron. As no authentic resemblances of these sacred personages have’ borne by the Four Creatares,—mysterious, spiritual, wonderful beings—an- 
ever been known, or even supposed to exist, these representations have always mals in form, but in ail else unearthly, and the winged Ox not less divine than 
been either symbolica/ or idea/. In the former, the aim was to embody, under the winged Ange! ! 
some emblematical image, the spiritual mission. In the latter, the artist, left’ We tind examples as early as the 7th century, in which the Evangelists are 
to his own conception, borrowed from Scripture some leading trait (when Scrip- represented as venerable men, each attended cr distinguished by his embiem ; 
ture afforded any authority for such,) and adding, with what success his skill) sometimes they are seated, the mystic creatures standing near or lying at their 
could attain, all that his imagination could conceive as expressive of dignity |feet ; sometimes they are writing, and the creature forms the desk on which 
and persuasive eloquence—the commanding form, the ample draperies, the up- ‘the book is supported : such are the statues in St. Mark’s at Venice. The in- 
w look and parted lips—he put the pen or book into the hand, and thas the) troduction of the charactenstic emblems is varied in every way that fancy can 
venerable interpreter of Truth was placed, in idea, before us suggest; but they were considered indispensable, and the Abbé Mery ( 

The earliest type under which the Evangelists are figured, is that of the logie des Heintres) blames a modern painter for having cmitted them, because, 
four Rivers flowing out of Paradise. Kepresentations of this kind, in which as he says, * la peroture est le livre des iguorants ans-1 bien que les savans ; et 
the Saviour. figured as a lamb, holding the cross, or under his human form, en donnant a chaque suyet la marque distinctive que lui convient, l'on épargne 
with a lamb near him, stands ou an emmence, from which gush four rivers or au savant le som de l'etudier et 4 liguorant la peine perdue de le dechiffrer.’’ 
fountains, are to be inet with in the Catacombs, on ancient sarcophagi preserved (Thos represented, each with his distinctive attribute, we find the Evangelists 
among the Christian relics in the Vatiean, and in several old churches con | wtroduced inte all the old churches, in painting, in sculpture, in architeectoral 
structed between the second and the fifth century ‘decoration, in stained glass. In painting, their appropriate place is generally 

At what period the four mysterious creatures im the vision of Ezekiel (c. 1. jast below the vault, or surmounting the pillars which sustain the dome: as in 
&) were first adopted as significant symbols of the four Evangelists does not St. Peter's at Kome. Correggio has thus introduced them in the Cathedral at 
seem clear. The Jewish ductors interpreted them as figuring the four archan- Parma, again in the San Giovanni ‘Maoaces of has thus painted them in 


gels, Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, Urnei; and afterwards appiied them as em- the charch of St. Andrea della Valle; Masaccio of the roof of the Chapel of 
blems of the four great prophets. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekirl, and Daniel. By) San Clemente at Rome. They figure with the fofr sibyls on the vault of the 
the early Christians, who typitied the whole of the Old ‘Testament, the transfer choir of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, engraved m Gruner's splendid work. 
of the type to the tour Evangelists seems obvious and easy: we find it allu-) They are represented by Perugino, on the roof of the Uhapel of Campino, at 
ded to as early as the second century. ‘The four * beasts” of corresponding Perugia; by Procacemi, in the Cathedral of Cremona. As a series of stat- 
form in the Kevelation, which stood round the throne of the Lamb, were lke- ues, they occur perpetually, and their place is then near the altar, as in the 
wise thus interpreted ; bat 1t was not t/! the fifth century that we find these «cathedral at Seville. tn pictures grouped or in a series, we meet with them 
symbols assume a visible form, and introduced into works of art. The general jcontinually in gatleries and places of worship; as an instance of the former 
ication of the four Creatures to the four Evangelists is of mach earlier! style of treatment, | may mention the celebrated group of the Four Evange- 
date than the separate and individual application vf each symbol, which has) lists, by Rubens, in the Grosvenor Gallery ; grand, colossal, standing, or ra- 
varied at differeut tunes ; but that propounded by St. Jerome, in his commen | ther moving figures, each with his emblem—if emblems they can be called,which 
tary on Ezekiel, has since bis time prevailed universally. ‘Thus, then—1 ‘To ‘are full of reality and nature; the ox so like life, we expect hin to bellow ; the 
St. Matthew was given the Cherub, of human semblance, because he begins! magarticent lion flourishing his tail, and looking up at St Mark, as if about to 
his gospel with the human geveration of Christ ; or according to others, because) roar at him. And herem lay the mistake of the great painter, that for the re- 
in his the human nature of the Saviour is more insisted on than the di-| ligious and inystical emblem he has substituted the animals themselves: this 
vine. 2. St. Mark has the Lion, because he has set forth the royal dignity of bemg one of these instances, not unfrequent in art, in which the literal truth 
Christ ; or, according to others, because he begins with the mission of the becomes a mantfest fa s+ hood. 
Baptist :—‘ The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” which is figured by | As a series of pictures, the “ Four Evangelists” in the Louvre, by Valentin, 
the lion : or, according tu a third interpretation, the lion was allotted to St.|/are celebrated ; they are half-iength figures, fine in point of effect, but coarse” 
Mark, because there was, in the Middle Ages, a popular belie! that the young, ly imagined as to expression and character. St. Matthew, for instance, re- 
of the lion was born dead, and after three days was awakened to vitality by munds one of an old beggar ; and the attendant angel, who points to the page 
the breath of its sire; this was considered symbolical of the resurrection of |/be is writing, is like a little ragged vagabond. ‘This is more offensive “nature, 
Christ, and St. Mark was commonly called the “ Historian of the Resorrec-| |than m the mstance above alluded to. Y 
tion.”* 3. St. Lake has the Ox, because he has dwelt on the priesthood of!) Sets of engravings of the Four Evangelists ere constantly met with. There 
Christ ; the ox being the emblem of sacrifice. 4. St. John has the Eagle,|/\s a set very minute and exquisitely engraved by H. S. Bebam, in which they 
which is the symbol of the highest mspiration, because he soared upwards to) are habited somewhat in the old German fashion, each accompanied by his em- 
the contemplation of the divine nature of the Saviour. [ may as well observe) blem ; each holding his book, and each furnished with a large pair of wings ; 
here, that previous to the baptism of Christ, the Jewish symbol of the Holy the only mstance | can recollect of such paraphernalia combined with the strict- 
Spirit was always the Eagle. ity human representation. Fine impressions of this curious set are in the Brit- 
In the early images of these symbols, they are uniformly represented with ish Museum 
wings. For instance, in the earliest to which | can refer, a rade fragment of Having considered the Evangelists, as associated, and in their collective char- 
a bas relief in terra cotta, found in the Catacombs (engraved in Ciampi and in) acter, we shall now consider them as represented separately and ir. their indi- 
Munter,) which represents a lainb with a glory, holding a cross ; on the mgbt.) ridwalcharacter. 
an angel im a sacerdotal garment (Si. Matihew,) ou the left, the winged Ox — St. Matthew among the apostles takes the seventh or eighth place, but as am 
(St. Luke.) each holding a book. An old fragment of Mosaic, existing in - Evangelist he always stands first, because his Gospel was the earliest written. 
consent of Vatopedi, on Mount Athos, exhibits an attempt to reduce to form) | Very little is certainly known concerning him, his name occurring but oace i 
the wild and sublime imagery of the prophet Ezekiel: the Evangelists, or| his own Gospel, and io the other Gospels only incidentally with reference to 
rather the Gospels, are represented as the Tetramorph, or four-faced creature,| (wo events 
with wings full of eyes, and borne on wheels of living fame (1. 621.) ‘This|/ He was a Hebrew by birth; by profession a publican, or tax-gatherer, in the 
curious emblem is engraved in the work of Didron, p. 464 ‘iservice of the Romans, an office very lucrative. but particularly odious in the 
In the ancient Christian churches, we tind these symbols perpetually intro-| sight of his countrymen ; his original name was Levi It is recorded in few 
duced, generally in or over the recess at the east end (the absis or tribune, )| words that as he sat at the receipt of custom by the lake of Gennesareth, Je- 
where stood the altar. And as dhe figure of Christ as the Redeemer, either||sus in passing by, saw him, and said unto him “ Follow me,’ and he left all 
under the semblance of the lamb, or in his human hkeness, as a grand, cali,)jand followed him: aud farther, that he made a feast in bis house, at which 
solemn figure, enthroned and in act to bless, formed invariably the principle ob-\/\many publicans and sinvers sat down with the Lord and hw disciples, to the 
ject, almost as invariably the Evangelists are either at the four corners, or| great astonishment and seandal of the Jews: so far the sacred record. The 
ranged in a line above or buiow, or they are over the arch in front of the tri-| traditional and legeudary histury of St. Matthew ts equally scanty. It is rela- 
bune. For example, in the very ancient church of St. Nazano and St Celso,)/ted that after the dispersion of the aposties, he preached the Gospel in Ethiopia, 
at Ravenna, we find on the vault of the absis, on an azure ground studded with) that he converted to Christianity the King of Ethiopia and a'l bis family, and 
stars, the four symbols, the heads only of the mystic creatures, winged and] |that he placed the King’s daughter Iphigenia at the head of a community of 
without bodies, floating as ina firmament. Ia other churches, as in St tee virgins all dedicated to the service of God. A certain heathen king 


ziana, Rome, we find half-figures, winged, and holding a bovk (‘he Gospel.) 
Sometimes we have the whole figure of the animal, as in front of the Cathe- 
dral of Orvieto; and every one remembers the winged Lion of St. Mark, with 
his paw on the Gospel, at the entrance of the Piazzetta at Venice. . 

The combination of the emblem with the human form, i. e. the head of the 
Lion, Ox, or Eagle, set upon the figure of a man, occurs less frequently, and 
generally—at least, in all the instances [ cant ber—in or ts, archi 
tectucal or sculptural; scrolls, and ilummated MSS. ; never, I believe, as 
principal or conspicuous figures of a large size, or in churches. There is a 
figure of St. John, standiog, with the head of an eagle and a glory, holding 


threatening to tear her from her asylum was struck by leprosy, and his palace 
jdestroved by tire It 1s also related that St. Matthew preached the Gospel in 
Lasioue parts of Asia, and at length suffered martyrdom in Parthia. 
| When represented asa single figure iw his character of Evangelist, St. Mat- 
thew generally holds the book or pen, or he is writing : always with the attend- 
jant angel who either stands by, pointing up to heaven, as if dictating, or he 
lholds the inkhorn, or he supports the book. When St. Matthew is represented 
jas one of the aposties, he cares a purse or money-bag, as significant of his 
\former vocation of tax-gatherer. 

The principal incident of his life, entitled the ‘Calling of St. Mettew,’ has 


* Ifind this explanation in a very interesting and wel! written little pamphiet enti- 
tied, ‘A Description of the Painted Window in the Church of St. Giies, Camberwell’ : 
but the writer does not give his authority, to which | would gladly refer. 


been occasionally, but not often, treated in painting. 1 he oldest re jresenta- 
tion | have met with, is that by Matteo del Cambio, engraved in Kosini. In 


the Queen’s Gallery at Buckingham Palace, there is a very curious aud inter - 
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esting picture of this subject, by Mabuse, which once belonged to King Charles 1s seeu towering over the waves, filled with figures of demons in tke forma of 
1, ap 1G the old castinenadl hin pictures as naaed old. defaced jsatyrs ; St. Mark, St. Nicholas, and St. — appear in 4 small bark, to 
corious altar-piece, upon a thick board, where Christ is calling St. Matthew: oppose them ; the de:nons in consternation, fling themselves into the sea , some 
out of the custom-house, which picture was got in Queen Elizabeth’s days, in are seen clinging in the rigging of their infernal vessel ; others sit on the masts, 
the taking of Calus Malus (Cadiz,) in Spain. Painted upon a voard, in a gild-| which flame with fire, and the glare is seen over the murky sky and sea. In 
ed arched frame, like an altar-piece ; containing ten big figures, less than half front is another Lark, rowed by four satyr-like demons, glowing, splendid fi- 
s0 big as the life, aud some twenty-two afar-olf less figures. Given to the gures, admirably painted, and full of anwnation. Sea monsters are seen amid 
King.” In the foreground there isa rich architectural porch, from which St. jthe waves ; demons, instead of tritons, bestride them. The city of Venice is 
Maithew is issuing in haste, leaving his money-bags behind ; and in the back-| just visible in the far-off distauce The whole picture is full of vigour and poe- 
is seen the lake of Gennesareth and shipping. uc feeling, but, unhappily, much injured by time. In the picture of Paris Bor- 
In the Vienna Gallery, there are’ three pictures of this subject, by another done, the fisherman is presenting the wiraculous ring of St. Mark to the 
old German paiater, Hermessen. |Doge Gradenigo. It is a large rich composition, with architecture end num- 
In the church of San Luigi de’Francesi, at Rome, there are three pictures erous figures. Both pictures are now in the gallery of the Academy at 
by Caravaggio, from the lite of St. Matthew :—First, the Saint, writing his Venice. ; 
gospel, looks up at the attendant ange!, who is behind with outspread wings, | A Christian slave, in the service of a certain nobleman of Provence, dis- 
and in the act of dictating. Second,* The Calling of St. Matthew ;’ the obeyed the commands of his lord, and persisted in paying his devotions at 
Saint, who has been counting money, rises with one hand on his breast, and che sprine of St. Mark, which was at some distance. On his return home, he 
turns to follow the Saviour. An old man, with spectacles on his nose, exam- was condemned to the torture. As it was about to be inflicted, the Saint bim- 
ines with curiosity the personage whose summons has had such a miraculous) self descends from heaven to aid his votary; the instruments of torture are 
effect. A boy is slyly appropriating the money which the apostle has thrown |broken or blunted, the oppressor and his executioners are confounded. ‘This is 
down. The third isthe martyrdom of ‘the Saint,’ who, in the sacerdotal habit, |the subject of a celebrated picturé, by Tintoretto, of which Mr Rogers possesses 
lies extended on a block, while a half-naked executioner raises the sword, and, |the original sketch. The story is told with wonderful life and spirit ; the colour- 


several spectators shrink back with horror. It will be seen that there is nothing |!ng gorgeous. 


dignified or poetical in these representations, and though admirably painted, 
with all that power of effect which characterized Caravaggio, the priests were, 
dissatisfied, and it required all the influence of his patron, Cardimal Guustioi-, 
ani, to induce them to retain the pictures in the church. 


There is asplendid picture, by Titian, in the Ducal Palace at Venice, in 
which St Mark presents the Doge Grimani to Faith or Religion, a beautiful al- 
legorical figure standing amida glory of light. Among the mosaics in the 


‘\church of St. Mark, there is 4 grand colossal figure of St. Mark, in his sacer- 


Ludovico Carraéci painted a five picture of * The Calling of St Matthew,’ 


dotal habit, as bishop of Alexandria, executed, after a cartoon by Titian, by 


for the church dei Mendicanti in Bologna, and Pordenone has also painted 1. —_ Volerio and Francesco Zuccat: the famous maitres mosaistes. The martyr- 
The Feast which St. Matthew made for our Saviour and his Disciples (Luke, \dom of St. Mark, the carrying off the relics from Alexandria, and their recep- 
c. ¥.,) is the subject of one of Paul Veronese's gorgeous banquet sceues, that,|tion at Venice, are represented by Pietro della Vecchia in the same cathedral. 
which he painted for the church of St. John and St. Paul, at Basis. Except |By Tintoretto, there are two magnificent pictures, representing the transla- 
as one of the series of the Evangelists or the Apostles, representations of St. tion of the relics: in the first, the remams of St. Mark are taken from the tomb ; 
Matthew are rarely met with ; pictures from his life are yet more uncommon. hin the other, they are borne off in a night-storm to the ship, and im the air is 
Few churches are dedicated to bim, and | am not aware that he is the patron seen a bright luminous spot, which represents the soul of the Saint following 
saint of any country, city, trade, or profession his body to Venice. ; 
St. Mark, the Evangelist, was not an apostle : his conversion apparently took | Votive pictures and altar-pieces, in which St. Mark 1s introduced, are so 
place some time after the ascension of the Saviour. He is said to have been jnumerous in the Venetian school, that | shall not attempt to particularize them 
converted and baptized by St. Peter, and was his favourite disciple. St. Peter here ; but pass on to St. Luke. 
calls him * his son ia the faith.’’ He was the companion and assistant of 
Paul and Barnabas, with whom he preached the Gospel among the Gentiles 
He was at Rome with St. Peter, ~e while there bree + Gospel for the + ANASTATIC PAINTING. 
use of the Roman converts—some say from the dictation of St. Peter ; he after- | Some of our readers may remember the account we gave in 1841 of the re- 
wards, by command of St. Peter, went to preach the Gospel in Egypt ; and \production, at Berlin, of four pages of the “ Atheneum,” by a process unknown. 
after preaching in Libya and the,Thebais for twelve years, founded the Church |! may be well, however, 'o reca! the circumstances to memory Early in 
of Alexandria, subsequently one of the most celebrated of all the early Chris- Octover of that year, we received from a cerrespondent at Berlin, a reprint of 
uan Churches. Te ire of the heathen bemg surred up agains} bim because four pages of the Athenwum, (which contamed three wood-cut illustrations,) 


of his miracles, they reviled hita as a magician, and, during the feast of their |published in Lonion only on the 25th of September. As we stated at the 
god Serapis, seized him wuile im the act of worship, bound him, and dragged) |t!me.— The copy was 50 perfec: a fac-simile, that had it reached us under 
him along the streets aud highways aud over stouy and rocky places, tll he 40Y other circumstances. we should never have suspected that 1 had not been 


perished miserably. His martyrdom took place on the 25thof Apmnil, a p. 68, issued from our own office—and even w:th our atten'ion thus specially directed 
about three years after St Peter aud St. Paul had suffered death at Rome. to the subject, the only oilfereuce we could discover was, that the impression 
The Christians of Alexandria buried his mangled remains, and bis sepulchre “4s lighter, and that there was less body m the ink; from which we infer that 


was regarded with great reverence for several centuries. About 815, a. v,, 
sume > a merchants trading to Alexandria, carried off the relics by stealth 
and they were deposited in the city of Venice, where the stately church, 
of St. Mark was built over them. Since that time, St. Mary has been honour- 
ed as the patron-saint of Venice, and his legendary history has supplied the 
Venetian painters with many beautiful and pic ue subjects. 

When St Mark is represented as ove of the four Evangelists, either singly 
or grouped with the others, he is almost imvariably accompanied by the fon) 
winged or unwinged, but generally winged ; which distinguishes hin from St.| 
Jerome, why is aisu accompanied by the lion, as we shall see hereafter. Among 
the single figures of St. Mark, the most famous isthat of Fra Bartolomeo in 
the Pitti Palace ; he is represented as a man in the prime of life, with black 
bushy hair, and rather a short beard, seated in a majestic attitude, and holding 
in one hand the book of the Gospel, in the other the pen. ‘Ihe Frate painted. 
this noble picture for his own convent of Si. Mark, at Florence. Another fine 
single figure, is the St. Mark, seated, writing his gospel, by Perin del Page,' 
engraved by Bonassoue. | 


ictures from the life of St Mark abound in the Venetian school. There 


is a very curious picture by Gentile Bellini representing St. Mark preaching)! 
the Gospel at Alexandra ; the paia:er, who had been at Constantinople, trans. 
ferred the only oriental scenery with which he was acquainted ; the church of 
St. Eupheinia, looking like a Turkish mosyue, is in the background, and numer- 
ous figures in the costume of the Lurks surround the Saint, who is standing 
on a sort of pedestal from which he add the people ; the whole picture) | 
is exceedingly curious. ‘There are several other remarkable pictures, taken 
from the legends of St. Mark, at Alexandria. One day St. Mark, in his pro-, 
gress through the city, saw a poor cobbler, who had wounded his hand severe-. 
ly with the awl, so as to be ineapscitated from gaining his bread: St. Mark 
healed the wound ; and the cobbler, whose name was Anianus, being convert. 
ed and properly instructed, became a zealous Christian, and succeeded St. Mark | 
as bishop of Alexandria. This miraculous cure of St. Anianus, and his sub | 
sequent baptism, form the subject of two pictures by Mansueti, (1500) in the | 
Schvol of St. Mark,at Venice Inthe Berlin Gallery is a picture by Cima) 
Conegliano, (1502) representing the cure of Anianus, a large composition, with, 
many figures he Martyrdom of St. Mark, by Belliniano, is in the Academy || 
at Venice. 1 
In the year 1340, there occurred a terrible tempest, such as had never been, 
seen at Venice before or since, the waves of the Adriatic rolled in upon the 
shores, threatening the whole city with destruction. The streets and churches: 
were filled with terniied suppiicants, and the magistrates and citizens went in| 
von to the Cathedral of St: Mark to entreat the protection of the Saint.|. 
n the midst of this tumult, a poor fisherman, whose little bark was tossed to) 
and fro amid the tumultuous waves of the lagune, beheld St. Mark, St. Nicho- 
las, and St. George engaged in combating the demons who had raised the storm} 
and at length overcome them. St. Mark, asa pledge of bis protection, gave; 
the fisherman bis ring, and the whole celestial company immediately vanished. | 
‘Lhestorm was stilled, the fishorman reached the shore im safety, and the ring,, 
says the legend, is the same with which the Doge, in the name of Venice,|| 
“ espoused of old the everlasting sea.”’ 
This legend is the subject of two celebratee pictures. The first the Gior-) 
gione, and one of his largest and grandest works, represents the storm. A ship | 


(ne process is essentially iithograpic, the 1mpression of the original pages be- 
ing, in the first instance, transierred by some means on to the surface of tne 
stone or zinc plate. This, however, is but a conjecture, and our correspondent 
is unable to throw light upon the subject. In reply to our urgent request for 
further information, he thus writes :— 

Benin, Nov, 25, 


“T have not ceased to exert myself to obtain the information you cesire, 
but ali | can co'lect is br efly this:—The process by which these fac-simile re- 
prints are produced, was discovered by a gentleman at Erfurt, and is kept a 
profound secret. 1! have since seen a copy of an Arabic MS, of the thirteenth 
century, and of a leaf of a book printed in 1483, both of which have been pro- 
duced without the slightest injury to the originals, so that your Bibliomaniacs 
may despair of ever again seeing a unique copy. The parties in possession of 
the sec:et are about to re-publish here the Athenewum, and are to commence 
operations with the first number of the coming year. I have seen the draft of 
the Prospectus, in which they offer to supply the trade at the rete of three tha- 
lers (93 ) per annum. They will be content too, | understand, with 360 sub- 
scribers, and from this fact, you may form a conjecture as to the probable cost 
of the process, which must be below what the mere paper costs you.” 


The copy we received was sub:nitted by Lord Monteagle to the commis- 
sioners appoinied to inquire into che Exchequer Biil forgeries, in proof of the 
difficulty of guarding against fraud by any mere typographical arrangement. 
Fiom that time, we heard no more of this wonderful discovery. We now 
learn that the discoverer was M Baldermus, now of Berlin, and that the pro- 
cess has been communicated to Mr. Woods, of Barge yard Chambers, Buck- 
lersbury. Whatever may be the result of such invention, our duty is to re- 
cord the fact, and throw such light upon it as the state of our information per- 
mits. Thus we learn, that the origins! to be copied is prepared by peculiar 


|chemica! means, and pressed in tight contact with metalic plates, whereby a 


reversed tec-simile is obiained ; and after the metalic plates have been pre- 
pared by a second process (which prevents the adherence of ink on the blank 
spaces,) the impression is inked up with rollers, and printed from in the usual 
manner of surface-printing. Eventually, the proprietors are sanguine of being 
able to print from cylindrical surfaces, and consequently produce an unlimited 
number ina short time. Both sides of a newspaper can be transferred simulta- 
neously on contiguous cylinders. Nothing can exceed the ease, elegance, and 
rapidity, of tue whole operation. The speciunen worked off for us, a page of 
L’ Illustration, Journal Universal was produced in less toan a quarter of an 
hour trom the first preparation. Jn fact, allowing seven or eight minutes for 
the absorption of a dilute acd, the thing is done as quickly as two sheets of 
paper can be successively placed on a plate of zinc, passed under the roller, 
and again withdrawn. Such an agent as this is, it is obvious, of tremendous 
power ; if abused, it is fraught with the most fearful consequences; under pro- 
per legislative regulation, 1 may become the greatest ot blessings. 

By the process which we bave de-crived, so far as the interests of the pro- 
prietors wouid permit us, desire and accomplishment are nearly simultaneous : 
—all the expense, ditliculty and delay of composition and engraving are 
avoided, and the lpression is re-prodaced in any numbers almost at the com - 


‘mand of the will. From the nature of the process, also, it 1s impossible to dis- 


tinguish the copy from the original impression, except where the paper is 
different, It is this circumstance which suggests the opportunity for abuse, 
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deration. 
We are not prepared to oppose the introduction of Anastatie Printing: but, 
on the contrary, desire to give it the fullest recognition and welcome, that, be- 
ing thos placed fearlessly befure the public eye, it may be perpetually watched 
and guarded from misdirection. The injury that it is calculated to do to indi | 
vidual interests wall, in this manner, we think, be amply compensated It is 
difficult, at the moinent, to calculate the effects of the new process. Hence- 
forth, ail the profits of literature and bookselling enterprise, without in'erna-| 
tional protection, must be strickly limited to the producing ceuntry. Any one 
nation may supply all other nations with its foreign literature :—tbe Belgians, 
jor example, need only enlarge their establishments, and supply the world with 
English tivecatore, aod at a cheaper rate than ever,—although the original cost 
of producing tho work must increase as the sale decreases Stereotype prin'- 
ing will be, in a great degree, if not altogether, superseded , as any single 
copy of the book will now serve all the purpose of ponderous and bulky stereo- 
type plates, should a turtner issue be called for The ordinary printer will 
net have so much reason to complain, as the beok must first be printed ; the 
necessity for printing second editions will, however, be superseded, except 
where rendered needtul by alterations. The application of the art to the re. 
produciion of rare and expen-ive engravings is obvious + will now be posst- 
ble to reissue them at a price little more than that of press work and paper, aud, 
place them within the reach of the humbiest member of society. Original 
drawings, also, we are informed, can be copied, in the same way, and im any 
number, without being previously engraved. Delects aud worn out parts may 
«lso be amended and restored, sv that the re-issus shall be more perfect than 
the original impression. Such are some of the declored benefits arising from 
the discovery ; and these, in the minds of the dispassiwnate and disinterested, 
will doubtless outweigh the accidental evils that may accompany is progress. 
Our object is to prevent these from gaining any ground, by drawing early at- 
tention to the subject, Athenwum. 


Music. | 
Me. Geo. Loper’s Concert at tHe Tasernacte —Words cannot convey 
to our readers the extent of disappointment we experienced Jast Saturdey even- 
ing, wheu instead of the anticipated revelling in the glorious compositious of 
Mendelssohn and Vieuxtemps, we were laid ov a sick bed. A friend has been 
kind enough to send us the following general account of the concert, for which 
we were sincerely thankfu', buthe has not enabled uso give a critical analy- 
sis of the qualities end characteristics which severally distinguish those cele- 
brated com positions of the two most eminent men in theworld of music We 
please ourselves however with the hope of their repetition in a short time, and 
then, according to the poet's wish efter describing the expediti n of John Gil- 
pin, ** Mey I be there to see '~-or rather to hear 
Lopcesane’ attr.cted a dilettanti audience on Saturday, 
evening, thuuyh not so numerous as it ought to have beea considering the ex- 
cellence of the Progranime,and the acknowledged merits of the Beneficiary ; a 
great many Germens were present in compliment to their illustrious Country 
man, The ‘ Lobgesang’ is a highly classical composition replete with deli- 
cious harmonies, but like ell oratorio music. it requires to be heard more than, 
once, ere it can be truly understvod and appreciated Herein it is unlise opera 
tic music with which one’s wind is often deeply unpressed after once hearinng 
The introductory movement Allegro Maestoso ¢ Vivace is exceedingly grand! 
and original ; indeed a striking vein of origmality runs through the whole 
Composition, The Allegretio Agitate is a very sweet movement, and the, 
Adagio Religioso in the Preghera style is most touching. The Choruses! 
were generally good though wih rather a lack of Tenor, their effects were 
marred in a great measure by the paucity of that quality, and the bad construc- 
tion of the Room for sound 
The orchestra was exceedingly well trained,and ably conducted by Mr. Ge o, 
Loder himself, to whom the highest credit is due for the introduction of this 
masterly production of one of the greatest of living Composers. Mrs E. 
Loder gave her Solos with a good deal of emphasis and feeling, but she was 


somewhat lacking power, p-rticularly in the higher notes—Antognini sang the. T 
Dr. WILLIAMS. A Poem composed for the occasion by a Member of the Seciety, = 


Tenor Solos in excellent s:yle, though the effects were a little impaired by his 
foreign accents ; yet he had evidently studied hard to overcome that difficulty, | 
he song his Recitative Solos very effectively The second Solo * The Sor- 
rows of Death, &c ,’ a magnificent Composition and thoroughly illustrative 
of the subject,was given in fine style—the chorus to this. ‘ Toe nightis depart- 


ing,’ is splendid. The ‘ Grand Chorus and finale’ is a most beautiful composi , 


t.on—and it was ably executed. 
“The overture to the Zauberflote in the second part was very well performed . 
after which followed a new Canzonetta ‘ La Veglia’ which was sang by Miss! 
de Luce very nicely. She was rather timid, but she isa very fine girl—and) 
that's a great point. 
«* Now came the ‘ Offertorium,’ by Viewxtemps, which is a very masterly and! 
brilliant composition. The Solos were executed by Mrs. E. Loder (Vocal),| 


and Rapetti (Violin Solo); the latter we are obliged to say played frequently | 
out of tune, and strange to say for Aim, harshly. The Harmonics were muchl| 


out of tune. Antognini next sang a new song, * The Soldiers’ Glory,’ com-), 


'‘Choruses, and an Orchestra of Sixty Performers, composed principe 


justifies the utmost caution that can be entertaived, and call for serious consi-|| Puituarmonic Socirty.—The third Concert of the third Season, of this 
fine Society will take place this evening at the Apollo Saloon. We need not 


more than make the announcement, fur the Saloon is always full on such an 
occasion at least half an hour before tue commencement. 

Ture Sociery —Here also, praise is superfluous; the Germans 
are supreme in instrumental music; as a people they are so numerous here, 
end #s a musical people so liberal and devoted that a magnificent feast may be 
aoticipaed. But the cause is an additional stimulant; it is that of Charity. 
It will be given at the T. bernacle on Saturday evening the 8th inst , and may 
fairly be considered as a Classical Entertainment for a benevolent object. 

New Music.—Just published by Wm. Millet, 329 Brosdway :— 

* Meriners Rest.”—The words by W:n Jones, the music by W. R. Bristow. 
This is a sweet, simple, and plaintive composition, in F minor. Jt is an an- 
dante movement in 6—8 time, and is wel! adapted to a full, clear, mellow tenor 


voice 

The model uf the pulpit iutended for the Cathedral of Cologne is exhibiting 
at Berlin, and astonishing the public by its beauty and magnificence. The 
pedestal is a bundle of columns, about two feet in height, imitating in their 
clustering the huge pillars which sustain the building. ‘These are terminated 
by a capital of acanthus leaves and scrolls artistically disposed, out of which 
springs a system of ribs that embrace the pulpit, developing themselves in ex- 
act resemblance to those which climb towards the key-stones of the vault. 
Bas-reliefs, and niches containing the figures of the benefactors of the cathe- 

ral, or saints more especially revered by the diocese, constitute the principal 
decoration of the monument. At its base is the Archbishop Conrad of Hoch- 
staden, and higher up, surrounding the pulpit, the twelve Apostles, and our Sa- 
viour bearing the banner of the redemption, and blessing his disciples. The 
canopies, beneath weich these figures stand, form so many little steeples of 
florid workmanship. in whose upper portions are sculptured the arms of the 
principal German cities. ‘She pulpitis covered by a sounding-board, on which 
sit the four Evangelists, with their recognized at.ributes. Over them, in a 
carved niche, is the Holy Virgin; and the cupola is closed in by a crown of 
flowers, ou which Sculpture has lavished its resources. The pulpit is ascend- 
ed by a spiral staircase, winding round the pillar before mentioned. 


The advice given by the Irishman to the English friend on introducing 
him to aregular Tipperary row, was, “ Waerever you see a head, hit it.” 

At the Killarney temperance festival lately, where Mr. O'Connell attended, 
one of the speakersealled the Pope's rescript * A bit of latin from Italy, the 
o he other day !” 

Sreamers New York ano Liverroot —The Great Western will leave Li- 
verpoo! for this port on the 29th of March, 17:h of May and Sih of July next, 
and New York on the 24th of April, 12th of June, and 31st of July. 


) aw BRANDRETH PILLS ARE ENTIRELY VEGETABLE, and made on those 

piincipies which long experience las proved correct. itis how no speculation when 
they are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the 
stomach snd Lowels and in all dyspeptic and billows cases they area great blessing. 
Let every family keep these Pills in the house. If faithiully used, when there is occa- 
sion for medicime, it will be very seldom that a doctor will be required. In all cases of 
cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pills. 


CONSTANT EXERCISE —When constant exercise cannot be used, from any cause, 
the occasional use of opening medicine, as Brandreth’s Universal Vegetable Pills, is 
absolutely required. Thus the covduits of the BLoop, the fountain of life, are kept free 
from those impurities which would prevent its steady current ministering health. Thus 
morbid humors are prevented from becoming mixed with it. It is nature which is thus 
“assisted through the means and outlets which she has provided for herself. Daily use of 
these Pills will never be injurious, because the longer (hey ere used the less is required 
to produce an operation They are the only medicine known which possess this quality. 
Reference can be given tosome of our most respectable citizens, whom they have cared 
of constitutional cestiveness. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, and by one Agent in every place of im- 
portance throughout the world, eaca Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr. 
Brandreth, having fac-similes of labels on the Brandreth Pil! boxes engraved thereon. 

THE WELSH SOCIETY. 
ME above Society will celebrate this day (1st March) py an intellectual and literary 
Festival at the Minerva Rooms. The Annual Address will be delivered by the Rev. 


ine spoken by Master Jones, a young lad. The Vocal Music will be by THE BOSTO 
QUARTETTE CLUB. 
The Tickets are Free, and may be had of the Members and Officers of the Society. 
OFFICERS OF THE SocitETy. 
Evan Griffith, Pres‘dent. Enoch Morgan, Treasurer. 
Wa. Miles, Vice President. Jonn Evans, Reco.ding Secretary. 
G. W. Griti:h, Corresponding Secretary. 


GERMAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


HE GRAND CONCERT, in aid of the Charitable Fund of this Society, will take 


piace oc SATURDAY, the 8th of March, 1845, at the Tabernacle,on which occa- 


‘sion the follow iog eminent talent will appear, viz: — 


SIGNORA ROSINA Pico, 
MR. WM. SCHARFENBERG, 
MR. THEOD. W. GRONEVELDT, (Clarionet,) 


German 
of Members of 
the New York Philnarmonic Society, wiil execute the foilowing pieces, viz :— 

The celebrated Symphouy in C miaor . . . by Beethoven. 
Overture to Fingul’s Cave by F. Mende!sonn Bartholday. 
Overwure to Der Freischuts ..... by C.M Von Weber. 
The Instrumenta! Performances will be under the direction of MR.U. C. HILL. 
The Concert will commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Tickets, at $1 each, may be had at all the principal Music Stores, at the door on the 
Vvening of the Concert, and of the undersigned :— 


A number of Gentlemen Amateurs have kindly consented to wa | several 
y 


posed by himself ; it is a composi ion of some merit, but it was very indppro-| je 
| Commirrer —C, H. Sand, Theod. Victor, Win. Schufenberg, Dr. Gescheidt, C. R. De- 


priate on this occasion. 
prettily. Mr. Salmonski had better turn bis attention to pickling Salmon, | 


Trout, &c. ; and may Heaven preserve us from hearing poor Rossini thus tor-|, 


Miss Watson sang ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’ very, \gan, H.E. Moving, A Belmont, E nest Fiedler, F. W. Rakeman, G. Vom Baur, E. Paven- 
'stedt, F. A Spies, Professor Telkampf, F. 8. Schlesinger, Charles Perabeau, Dr. Hens- 
chel, A. Rodewald, Leopold Bierwirta. P.22-3t*. 


CHESSM 


tured again. * Les deux Journées,” an Overture by Cherubini, completed the UST RECEIVED FROM CANTON DIRECT, an assortment of Splendidly Carved 


evening's entertainment ; a beawiful Overture it is, and well it was done. | 


*» Mendelssohn's father, who is yet alive, says it is his pride that he used t 


sale by 


ivery CHESS WEN, wih highly craamented B ards for Chess or Backgammon, and 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 


be called in his youth the son of the ‘ Great Mendelssohn,"—meaning Moses!! 
Mendelssohn the great Philosopher—and now that he is styled the Father of}! 
the ‘ Great Mendelssohn,’ the Prince of. grand composers, 


P\RTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentiemen or a lady 
and geotleman may meet with very superior permanent accommodati 


ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. The most satisfactory references be 
given and required. 


an 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4b6 The Anglo American. 


Marca 1. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000, 


General Agents for the United States of America, 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
VHYSICIAN, 
John W. Francis, Esq, M.D, No. 1 Bond Street. 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M.v., 543 Broadway. 
BankKeEts, 
Tue Bavk of Commerce. 
Sovicirog, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. 
The undersigned are now autli».ized lo receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c , at ihe same rates they ae taken in Lon- 
which tney are ready to eif-ct at once, without primary refereuce to the Court of 
Directors. 


The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising 


froma large paid up Capiial, totally independens of the premium tund,—ia the 
eighty per ceat ,or four-fifias of the Profits, returned to the 
Policy at tueir option, will be paid 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tne sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premiuw. 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


Agejnext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without | For whole Life 
day. | Year. years profits. with profits. 

20 92 170 2 

2s | vs 1 03 1 92 217 

30 1 U6 | 113 | 219 248 

35 | 1 is 1 25 2 55 | 288 

40 131 144 3 00 339 

45 1 55 1 80 | 3 61 | 403 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 
of a highly respectable bouy of Piopiietors, who, independently of the lage paid-up 


and accamutated profits of the Company, sre individually liable, to the extentof ‘er. 
Tue period of ibs exist- | 


their respective snares, for aii the Company's engagements. 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the resp msibility its proprieturs, aad the amount of its Capi ai, 
constitute wf unexceptionabie securiy that the engazements of the Company wil! be 
strictly fulfilled ; avd when it is considered that the fulfilment of tne engegements of a 
Life Offve is seidom called for twenty. thirty or forty years after engage- 
ments have been coutracted, it will be felt Lhat not ouly the present but the future s_a- 
bility the Company is of paramount iaportauce to the policy helcer. 
requisite forms tor effecting lasurances, end a!! relative therete, may 
be ob:ained of the Company's iuliy-empowered Agents. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, | 
R. 8. BUCUANAN, 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr.1-\f.) Agents, 57 Wall-strect. 


es Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF TUE BUSTS AND SKULLS | 


of distinguished men, crimin cis, and rare auimals,—No. 131 Nassau dtreet,—wheie 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENULUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, @ 
Monthly work of 32 pages, having an ox euded circulation, and becoming tigily popular , 
PHRENOLOGY appiiec to Education and Seif-lmprovement, and Matrimovy, Memory, 
Hereditary Descent, &@c. ac. PHRENOLUGICAL BUSTS tor Learners, &c. 
La PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and ¢wections 
for 3 


improvement, the Presesvation and Restoration of Health, the Management of 


Probabiy no other way can mouey be better syen. than in obtaining tha: 


Children, &c. 
F22-3m. 


knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this scteace of man. 


PHILHARMONIC SOC: ETY.—THIRD SEASON—1844-45. 
HE GOVERNMENT of the above Society begs leave to announce tothe Subscribers, 
that the THIKD CONCEKT of the Seoson will take place at the Apolio Kooms on 
Saturday, March Ist, 1545. To commence at o'clock precise'y. Subscribers Cah obtain 
the ex’ra Tickets to which they aie entiile. by applying to Messrs. Scharfenoerg & i.uls, 


Broadway, near Franklin street. By over 
WM. SCIARFENBERG, Sec’y. 


R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive afew 
pupiis on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at ¥5 Bid: nige-street 
Lessous in Harmony, Vompositon, &c. (Nov. 23-6m } 


RADEA, 46 Chatham Street, New York, deaierin imported Havana and Principe 
M. ars in ali theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufactuiers, and manufac 
tured T ‘ 


Ap 
INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commerciul Interests of New York. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric 
Signal Book, having supplied ab ve two thousand sal: of American vessels, iuclud- 
the Governmeut Vesseis of War aud Reve.ue Cutters, informs the Commercia!, 
Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
Telegrapa Fiags, with Vesignating Telegraph Numbers, 1nd Signs! Books fur Ships, 
» Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for cun- 
versatioa. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Ex ge Comp 

building for tne purpose of facilitating the operations of lis 


bh 


y.the gr 
Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 


tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunctive with Mr. A. A. Le@Ger, of the Teiegraphs in. 
Wallstreet, at the Narrows, and tne tlighlands, it 1s contemplated to furnish the several | 


Pilot Boats with seis of the Marine Signals, by which means, the earliest information of 
vessels’ arrivais will be announced from the offing, and the Telegraj h Numbers displaye | 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced froin below. 


Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requestea to hoist their Conversation | 


Fiag, and show their Velegraph Desiguating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 
Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 


possession of the Marine leiezrapt) Flags, gratuttously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Le Merchants” Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office’ 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 

New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 

I? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schoovers” 
low—Brigs’, alone. So. 7. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 


Address D. B. at this Office. 


| Gentlemen suppued withexperienced Gardeners, and Gard 


use of their! 


TT ESTABLISHMENT ;ituted near the intersection of Whitesboro and G 
Streets, on the site of the vid Burchard place,one of the oidest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately »een cqrnet ‘or the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGUR, 

And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
porte, if they desire Goop FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, @nd commodious, 


lighted, and | Cambridge, 


| 4 LBION NEWSPAPER —For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion fiom the 
' commencement of 1533; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasonable 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 COKNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent fur tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sTAK&u, No. 62 Wail Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical txamiuers) 
| J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HUsACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
| SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low us those of the American Companies, and lower 
\than the scale agoptea by many London oflices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
\the amount of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year 
| Persous imsuced in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
|portant advautage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
‘tain is very extensive. 
| The public are respec:fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
imstitu' ion —theirtabies ui :ates—their distribution of |; rofits—and the facilities afforded 


| by their Loan department—before dectdmyg to insure elsewhere. 


| Pamphiets coutaining (be last Annual seport, and the Society's rates, together with 
‘blank forms, and the fuilest information ,may be obtained upon application to tne General 


/Agent. 
| A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o'clock, P.M. ane 
ithe y J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 


Jan.il-tf. 


Soevty. 
62 Wall-street, Jan. 7, 1845. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—a new antici, which for elastcity and deli- 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It S & greater 
ldegree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in all sections of this 
jcountry, each Card having a beautifully engraved view of the following pots of the 
(Great Croton Aqueduct. 
| The Dam at Croton River. 
“ Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at ” 
| Fountain m the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
\must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN— An entirely new articie of Barrel Pen, com- 
pining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 5. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING ! 


|Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
| _MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 Willsam Street, ( Merchants’ Lachange,) 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. 

IL? This Agency, which has been some time establi: hed and is now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those Wao wish to Advertise, in amy of the Country News- 
papers, as by this medium considerarle jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
vertiser, lor in Whatever bumber of papers af adve) tisement may ve ordered to appear, 
jonly one copy of it Is required, while the clraige is the same as made by the respective 


|publisher~ 
WP A File of all the ipa! Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Office, with a Last » Spee, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
\the several papers circulate. 30-4. 
| ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, i7th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse pianes of all the most 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, iardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit ana Ornameota! Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bowguets of choice 


| \tlowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 


N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to jay out and keep in order gardens ne Grape, &c. 
| pra pe 

8 of ch er with pla 
Ap. 20-tf. 


ces. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

| a FOR ANY AMOUNT on ali the Branches of 
| THE PRUVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, aad 
THe NATIONsL BANK, SCOTLAND, 

BELL & 

WM McLACHLAN. 

6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanuver-St. 

Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LUNDON, and its 
6m. 


jean be obtained of 


Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
| VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 

HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. il. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
| be River, foo. of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thu:sdays amd Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 


Passengers for Boston wil! be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
‘immediately on their arrival at Allen's Point. 

For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
| Orof D. HAYWwOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whant 
a —All persons are forbid trusting any one onacconnt of the .bove boats or owners. 
ay bi-tf. 

OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

| Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
} order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


| succeeding day, viz:— 


| Ships. Masters. Days of Sziling from New; Days of Sailing from 
York Liv 


W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. | July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 


Eaegpetes cpeveneate, to make it their home during their stay in the city. Engiand, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April I 
The House Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the jUxtord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Now. 1,Mar. | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has eedeavoured in all its internal arrange- |Moutezuma,(new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.J6Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and) |Europe, A G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, April 1)Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
pleasure of sts. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable |New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Apriil6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
of the House has been appo. tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May i Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 

. They are situated iv pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar-- Yorkshire, (new) D. G. Bailey. Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 


=— areinferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote] West of New 
In each of Housekee 


Those ships are net surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
jdations, or in their fas: sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


the proprietor has secured the services of experienced The commanders are weil known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 


and competent assistants, and be is contidgnt that in all cases. tuose who honog him with est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with Mheir fare, | Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 


The “McGregor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and description wil! 
‘Travellers who desire nished by the stewards if required. 


Western Rail Roads, aud the Northern and Southen Stage Offices. 


to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars onty, can at all times be accommo- | 
da Porters wil! always be in attendance at the Rai! Road Depot and! parcels or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


bh warm Meals. 

at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, tree of charge. 
IP Attached to the House are the most c 
tien of those who journey with their own conveyances. 


Vica, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9 tf 


Yards and Stables, forthe accommodag 
| Feb. 3. 


The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of e 
be provided, with the exception of wines and jiquors, which will be fur- 


Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


For freigit or passage, apply to 

i GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
MARSHALL, 38 Burting-slip, N. Y., 
and 10 BARING, BROTHERS & Ca., Liverpoo 


10 
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